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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A DISH OF OYSTERS. 
ONE OF THE WONDERFUL THINGS WE EAT AND SOME OF ITS 
INTERESTING POINTS. 

HE omnivorous creature called man 
seeks out not only many inven- 
tions, but many things to eat; no 
other omnivorous animal is so 
thoroughly omnivorous as he. He 
levies on every division of the 
kingdoms of nature for contribu- 
tions to his larder, and if any sub- 
stance seems inedible, it becomes 
the object of his experiment and 
endeavor to try to make it so. So- 
cieties that boast of that indefinite 
development we call civilization 
imagine that they have imposed reasonable limits to the 
choice of foods that is governed by regard for wholesomeness 
and refined taste ; but it is open to question whether these 
limits are more than arbitrary or theoretical, or are bound in 
any way except by the fancies of epicures and gourmands. 
A large part of the civilized world has within a few genera- 
tions developed an appetite for snails, and their cultivation 
has become an established industry, growing apace and yield- 
ing large revenues under the stimulus of cultivated appetites. 
Other communities which view with scornful spleen the in- 
dulgence in such a diet, go into ecstasies over a dish of frogs’- 
legs or a plate of the diseased livers of geese. Who can say 
upon what strange viands the civilized appetite, continually 
reaching for something new, may not set the seal of approval, 
or that we may not come in time to dine with the Chinese on 
rats and puppy steak, tempt our palates with broiled slices of 
boa-constrictor, roast monkey or parrot pie along with the 
Brazilians, eat baked snake with the West Indians, regale 
ourselves on stewed ants or caterpillars with the Africans, 
esteem spiders as do the New Caledonians, or even eat bees 
with the Cingalese? We are already experimenting with 
whale meat. Man has eaten his fellow; but though cannibal- 
ism seems to be finally and permanently outlawed by the 
canons of civilized man, this is apparently the only fixed and 
lasting one of all the bounds he has 
set for himself, and outside of it 
he may with literal truth exclaim, 
“All the world is mine oyster.” 

De gustibus non est disputandum. 
Neither can it be successfully con- 
troverted that the oyster has at- 
tained to the highest rank among 
the delicacies of the civilized 
world. The Turk despises him, 
but the Christian everywhere de-  oyster's Egg, Immediately after Im- 
lights in him. His American ——— 
cousin, the clam, has made some pretensions of rivalry, but 


the clam is at best only a poor relation in the bivalve family, 
with no standing and a questionable pedigree, and by no 
means a fit associate of his fine relative—certainly never to 
usurp his rank. Oysters are not only permanently established 
as one of the most desirable of delicacies for the table, but 
the supply of them is increasing so fast that they are likely to 
become a common article of food. Although here and there 
a person is found whose palate rebels against their flavor, 
they do not, so far as the digestive process is concerned, 
offend the most delicate stomach. They are, unlike many 
things that are eaten chiefly because they tickle the palate, 
very nutritious, being equal, bulk for bulk, with milk in actual 
nutritive substance, and resembling it in the character of the 
elements they supply toward making up the bodily tissue. 
They are not, as yet, an economical food, as may be inferred 
from the wide difference between the cost of a quart of 
oysters, 25 to 35 cents, and that of a quart of milk, six to 
eight cents. Nutriment, in fact, costs more in the form of 
oysters than in almost any other form in which it is brought 
to the table; but the compensating fact is that it is more 
easily available by the digestive functions. 

The oyster is not quite the laziest animal known, but he is 
very nearly so, and he affords a striking illustration of the 
degeneracy that comes from indolence, since he has gradu- 
ally lost by disuse nearly all his “faculties” except that of 
choosing and digesting his food. He looks like an inert and 
unorganized mass of jelly, but in 
fact he has a complete animal 
organization, including heart, 
liver, lungs, mouth and stomach, 
and something that answers for 
eyes and a thousand or more 
fibrousarms. But all his organs 
seem calculated to serve the one 
general purpose of feeding and 
nourishing the oyster—and per- 

petuating his race. The latter 
acne aim is accomplished by means of 

eggs, of which a female oyster lays from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 
inaseason. The eggs, called “spat” by the oystermen, are 
expelled from the shell in a glutinous liquid which holds 
them together in masses called “ white spat.” The spat be- 
comes impregnated while in the water, and the eggs soon 
hatch. In its earliest infancy the little oyster is very lively 
and swims about near the surface of the water. He is nearly 
as translucent as the water itself, but he undergoes perils of 
every description and the millions are much diminished be- 
fore his career is fairly started. After swimming about a 
short time he sinks to the bottom of the water where he 
attaches himself_to some hard substance—a stone or an 
oyster shell—and begins to be an oyster indeed as well as in 
truth. He never migrates after this, but continues to grow, 
rapidly at first and very slowly afterward, for a period vari- 
ously estimated. The oyster in the market is usually five or 
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six years old. The hatching processes are interestingly 
illustrated in the accompanying cuts, that we make use of 
furnished us by Messrs. H. Rowe & Co., noted oyster-growers 
of New Haven, Ct. 

In the foreign oyster beds, for various reasons, the raising 
of oysters is attended with more and greater difficulties than 
on our coasts, and more pains and artificial expedients are 
necessary to insure the successful hatch- 
ing of the spawn or “spat.” Oyster beds 
generally showed signs of becoming ex- 
hausted before the modern methods of 
cultivation were introduced; now they 
are kept in full supply and the product is 
being amazingly increased. In France 
tiles are suspended in the water, upon 
which the newly-hatched oysters attach 
themselves, and when they are set the 
young oysters are placed in the grounds 
where they are to grow. In the great Oe Diam 
oyster farms along Long Island Sound, ata 
when an oyster ground is laid out, a large quantity of par- 
ent oysters is placed upon it, the ground having first been 
covered with empty oyster shells, For 500,000 bushels of 
shells about 50,000 bushels of oysters are required to furnish 
the eggs. When the eggs are ready to attach, they find the 
shells at the bottom and fasten to them; without some hard, 
clean substance to which to attach the seed would all be lost. 
These grounds are cared for and the oysters left undisturbed 
till they are large enough for market. Messrs. Rowe & Co. 
employ large steamers for dredging the grounds and bring- 
ing up the full-grown oysters. The dredge employed is a 
species of basket-net of linked chains, which will bring up 
to to 12 bushels of oysters at a haul. It is hauled up by 
steam after being dragged a short distance over the bottom. 
When a load is obtained the oysters are taken to a prepared 
ground near the shore, where they are dumped overboard in 
shallow, partially fresh water, and left for a day or two to 
“ fatten ”—a process by which they become plumper than be- 
fore, and according to some tastes are improved in flavor, 
provided they do not fatten too long. 

It is likely that artificial propagation of oysters will obtain 
more and more as the demand increases. The process we 
have outlined is the same as that pursued generally in this 
country. Long Island A 
Sound is lined with miles 
and miles of these oyster 
farms, of which that of 
Messrs. Rowe & Co. is a 
representative, though it 
is one of the largest in 
the country and supplies 
a very extensive trade in 
the Northern and West- 
ern States. Oysters are 
grown all along the At- 
lantic coast at points 
where still, cool waters 
favor their propagation 
and growth. The Chesa- 
peake bay is famous for 
its native oyster beds and for the battles between the oyster- 
men and the government officials. But the Southern oysters 
are greatly inferior to those grown in the cooler Northern 
waters, being soft and flavorless while the latter are firm and 
delicious, and are being steadily superseded by them, notwith- 
standing the higher price of the Northern product. Northern 
oysters are shipped in the shell, in considerable quantities, to 
England and to San Francisco, and opened oysters are 
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shipped as far west as Minneapolis and as far north as 
Ottawa. Shipments to foreign countries begin about the 
middle of March, the oysters being packed in barrels in the 
shell, or sealed up in tin cans. In England culled American 
oysters are esteemed above all others and there is an increas- 
ing demand for them in other European countries. One firm 
of Connecticut oyster-growers shipped last year 10,000 bar- 
rels of seed oysters for planting in English beds, and German 
cultivators are also looking to America for their seed supply. 
The business of oyster handling in the United States reaches 
two or three hundred million dollars annually. During the 
past year 1255 acres of new oyster beds have been brought 
under cultivation on the Connecticut coast alone. The busi- 
ness on this coast employs 66 steamers with an aggregate car- 
rying capacity of 166,875 bushels. As the beds increase the 
depredations of the starfish, the worst enemy of the oyster, in- 
crease also, and the growers frequently suffer very heavy 


| losses from oysters eaten by the starfish. This fish pries 


open the shell and feeds on the helpless oyster at his leisure. 
Human pirates also pillage the beds in spite of penal legis- 
lation and sharp watchfulness. 

It is hardly necessary to say to the intelligent readers of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING that the superstition that connects the 
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quality of oysters with the presence of the letter “r” in the 
name of the month in which they are eaten has but a flimsy 
foundation. The earlier of the months. without an “r”— 
May, June and July—happen to be the oysters’ spawning 
time, and they are not so plump during that period, but their 
flavor is not less agreeable than at other times. Means are 
being discovered to delay spawning by placing the oysters in 
deeper and colder water, and what with these and other 
plans for preserving their quality, good oysters are now 
shipped to our markets the year round and can be eaten with 
as much enjoyment in the r-less months as at any other time. 

The finest and most truly Epicurean taste demands that 
the oyster shall be served in the simplest form—raw, with the 
least possible flavoring of vinegar and pepper. The sages 
and warriors of old Athens and ancient Rome ate them as a 
prelude to their heavier banquets. Our English ancestors 
put sugar on them, borrowing the custom from the later 
Romans, who, in the decadence of their empire, coated their 
oysters with honey and kept them till they began to be— 
stale. One of the gluttonous Apicii preserved his oysters by 
washing them in vinegar and packing them in receptacles 
coated with pitch. Oysters thus prepared were sent as pres- 
ents from Britain to the Emperor Trajan. Savarin was a 
famous oyster-eater whose name has come down to us, and 
his custom was to take three or four dozen to whet his appe- 
tite for dinner. When his friend Laperte affirmed that he 
could not get his fill of oysters, Savarin, it is said, let him eat 
thirty-two dozen, which did not impair Laperte’s appetite for 
the dinner that followed. 

But though the raw oyster is still recognized as first and 
finest, a plain stew, not cooked too much, or, at a pinch, fried 
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oysters, carefully treated, are not despised by good eaters. 
Modern cookery has brought out many other ways by which 
the distinctive oyster flavor is made to take on a variety of 
guises. Our housekeepers doubtless are possessed of num- 
berless recipes for the preparation of these dishes ; but some 
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of the following may be new to most of you, and all will be new 
to some of you. They are gathered from various sources, but 
we are unable, from lack of knowledge, to give credit to their 
originators except in one or two instances: 

Oysters Broiled. 

Oysters can be broiled beautifully by rolling them in cracker 
crumbs, dipping in melted butter, then rolling in fine bread crumbs, 
laying in a wire broiler, and cooking quickly over a bright fire- 
They should be seasoned, and served on a hot platter.—M/rs. 
Emma P. Ewing. 

Oysters Baked on Half-Shell. 

Take one pint of oysters and parboil them. Take another sauce- 
pan and add one ounce of butter with one-half ounce of flour; mix 
and dissolve on fire and add the juice of the oysters. If too thick: 
add a little water and salt and cayenne pepper with a few pats of 
butter, the juice of one lemon and yolks of four eggs. Then take 
the deep shells of the oysters, wash them well, and put a kitchen- 
spoonful of sauce in each shell, lay the shells alternately in a bak- 
ing-pan strewn with flour, so the shells will not tip over. Then 
lay one oyster on each shell immersed in the sauce, sprinkle with 
a few bread crumbs and place a pat of butter on each, and bake 
brown in a brisk oven, and serve. 

Oyster Loaves. 

With a pointed, sharp knife cut off the tops of some small, round, 
French rolls; scrape out the crumbs and fry them in clarified 
butter. Stew as many oysters as needed. First, however, remove 
the fringe or “ beard ” and cut them in two. Fill the roll with the 
oysters, well-mixed with the crumbs, add a bit of butter to each, 
put on the lids and set in the oven to brown. Serve with fried 
bread crumbs sprinkled over them. 

Oyster Pie. 

Line a buttered baking-dish with pastry and place in it a layer of 
fine, large oysters. Rub two tablespoonfuls of butter smooth with 
as much flour, and place small bits of it here and there on the 
oysters. Sprinkle with pepper and salt. Follow this with another 
layer of oysters, dotted with butter and seasoned as before. Con- 
tinue this process until the dish is full. Pour in enough oyster- 
liquor to fill the dish within an inch of the top, and cover all witha 
rich pastry. Bake until a delicate brown, rub over with a little 
butter or white of egg, and serve hot. 

Oyster Salad. 

Take a gallon of fresh oysters and the yolks of six hard-boiled 
eggs, one raw egg well-beaten, two spoonfuls of salad oil or melted 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of mustard, with one teacupful of good 
vinegar and a little pepper and salt; mix with four bunches of cel- 
ery, chopped fine. Drain the liquor from the oysters and put them 
in some hot vinegar over the fire; let simmer five minutes, then 
cool. Work the yolks of the eggs, and mix all the seasoning 
together and pour over the oysters and celery. 


Oyster Croquettes. 

Scald and chop fine the hard part of the oyster, leaving the 
other part and liquor for soup; add an equal weight of mashed 
potatoes ; to one pound of this add a lump of butter the size of an 
egg, a teaspoonful of salt, half-teaspoonful of pepper and quarter 
of a teacupful of cream. Make in small cakes, dip in egg and then 
in bread crumbs, and fry like doughnuts. 

Oysters on Toast. 

Chop fine fifteen oysters ; add salt, pepper, and a little nutmeg. 
Take a gill of cream and beat it into the yolks of two eggs; beat 
this lightly into the simmering oysters. When set, pour the mixt- 
ure over slices of buttered toast. 

Oysters on Toast.—No. 2. 

One pint of oysters and one tablespoonful of flour, one table- 
spoonful of butter, a little salt and pepper ; melt the butter and stir 
in the flour ; put in the oysters and boil up once ; then add the salt 
and pepper and a cupful of cream. Toast six sliees of bread and 
pour the oysters over it. Garnish the dish with lemons and 
gherkins. 

Oyster Sandwiches. 

Take large stewing oysters, pound them in a mortar (having 
previously cut off their beards) with a little cayenne and lemon 
juice. Spread this mixture on thin slices of brown bread and 
butter, cut into rounds the size of a silver dollar. 

Oyster Omelet. 

Stew half a dozen large, plump oysters over a clear fire in their 
own liquor; take them off at the first boil ; drain them, cut them in 
halves and spread over the omelet before turning. If large and 
solid the half-dozen will suffice for two small omelets. 

Oyster Soup. 

Put into a pan, to heat, two quarts of oysters, with their liquor ; 
only let them heat through, and then take them out and add one 
pint of water, two quarts of milk, one-half pound of butter, and 
one-half teaspoonful of black pepper and same of allspice. When 
the soup is well boiled put in the oysters, having képt them warm 
in acovered dish. When the oysters are done serve the soup; 
put in the salt last, as it is likely to curdle the soup. 

Oyster Broth. 

To one cupful of oyster liquor add one cupful of cream. Rub 
up a teaspoonful of corn-starch with a little cold milk, add it and 
let the mixture boil fora few moments until it thickens. A few 
grains of red pepper improves it. If the oyster liquor is too salt 
put in less and supply the deficiency with milk. 

Oyster Fritters. 

Drain off the liquor and add to it a cupful of milk, three eggs, 
salt and pepper and flour enough to make a thick batter; stir in 
the oysters ; drop from a large spoon into hot latd to fry. 

Oyster Cakes. 

One solid pint of oysters chopped fine, enough powdered cracker 
to stiffen sufficiently to mould into very soft cakes, salt and pepper. 
A beaten egg is an improvement, althouh not necessary. These 
may be prepared the day before, and should be fried in a little hot 
butter or dripping. Serve them with slices of lemon, or lemon 
juice squeezed over. This is an economical oyster dish.—Vew 
York Observer. 

Oyster Pies. 

Line a deep pie-plate or patty-pan with a crust, fill with a fricas- 
see of oysters, cover with a thin layer of good puff paste, and bake 
in a hot oven. 

Oyster Sauce. 

Save all the juice in opening the oysters; cut off the beards and 
put them to boil in the liquor with a bit of mace and lemon-peel. 
Put the oysters into cold water and drain them; strain the liquor: 
add to it the oysters just drained from the cold water, with a lump 
of butter rubbed in a little flour and enough milk to make the 
amount of sauce required. Put on the fire and let it boil a few 
moments, stirring constantly. Serve at once. A little squeeze of 
lemon is an improvement. 

Oyster Bisque. 

One pint of chicken or veal stock—the liquor in which chickens 
have been boiled is excellent for this purpose—one pint of oysters, 
one cupful of milk, two eggs, salt, pepper, chopped parsley, one 
one heaping cupful of bread-crumbs, one great tablespoonful of 
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butter rubbed in one of flour. Strain the stock and set over the 
fire with the crumbs in a farina kettle. In another vessel heat the 
oyster liquor, and when it simmers and the oysters chopped fine. 
Cook it twenty minutes. Ina third vessel scald the milk; stir into 
into this the floured butter, boil up sharply, and pour on the beaten 
eggs. Set in hot water while you turn the oysters and liquor into 
the kettle containing the stock and crumbs, and cook together be- 
fore putting in parsley and other seasoning. Finally pour in milk 
and eggs, after which the soup must not boil, but stand in hot 
water three minutes. Serve promptly in a hot tureen. 

Oysters Fried. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs with three tablespoonfuls of sweet 
oil, and season with a teaspoonful of salt, add a saltspoonful of 
cayenne pepper, beat thoroughly, dry the oysters, dip in the butter, 
throw in fine cracker dust, shake off the loose cracker dust and 
dip again into butter, and then into fine bread crumbs (cracker 
crumbs will do), fry into hot fat, using enough to cover the oysters, 
drain and serve hot. 

Oysters Fried.—No. 2. 

A noted caterer’s recipe for preparing fried oysters is to dust 
them with flour and pepper, drop into an equal mixture of lard and 
salad-oil made smoking hot, and serve the instant the edges begin 
to curl. Some cooks roll them in cracker-dust or Indian meal and 
then fry them. An appetizing dish may be made of fried oysters 
by having ready some mashed potatoes nicely seasoned, and 
placed around the edge of a hot dish in such a way as to form a 
wall, and serving the oysters in this dish. 

Oysters Scalloped. 

Open and spread several crackers with butter; place half of the 
buttered crackers in a deep pudding dish, and put several oysters 
upon them; sprinkle with salt and pepper and lay on several 
pieces of butter; cover with the remaining crackers and place in 
the oven; bake until the crackers are brown and the oysters plump ; 
serve immediately. 

Oysters Creamed. 

For this excellent dish take equal proportions of oysters and 
cream, say a pint of each, a small bit of onion cut fine, a shred of 
mace a tablespoonful of flour, and salt and pepper to taste. Scald 
the onion and mace in the cream, and the oysters in their own 
liquor until they curl. Mix the flour witha little cold milk and 
stir it into the cream when it boils; then skim out the onion and 
mace from the cream, drain the oysters from their liquor, add 
them to the prepared cream, and they are ready to be served. 
Oysters Griddled. 

Drain a quart of oysters ; have ready a hot griddle well-buttered 
and cover with the oysters; turn the oysters as they brown, and 
send to the table hot. 

Oysters Pickled. 

Rinse the oysters in their liquor, strain it upon them, and let 
them come to a boil; take them out of the liquor to cool. Prepare 
cider vinegar by boiling it with peppers, a little salt, mace, cloves 
and nutmeg, and when cold pour it over the oysters, and keep 
them in a covered stone jar. 

Oysters Broiled with Pork. 

Double a piece of wire into the shape of a hairpin; string it with, 
first, an oyster, and then a slice of pork; and so on, till it is filled ; 
fasten the ends to a wooden handle, and broil before the fire. 
Season highly with pepper, and serve the pork with the oysters if 
it is liked. 

Oysters Stewed. 

Boil the juice of two quarts of oysters, skimming it carefully, 
rub the yolks of three hard boiled eggs with one tablespoonful of 
flour together, and stir into this liquor, add one-quarter pound of 
good butter, a little allspice, cayenne pepper, salt, and the juice of 
a lemon; let it simmer for ten minutes; during this time add the 
oysters and serve on toast. 

Oysters Deviled. 

Fifty oysters, four ounces of butter, one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, one tablespoonful of pepper-sauce, two eggs (well-whipped), 
one pint of sifted bread-crumbs. Drain and dry the oysters, put 
them in a shallow pan, pour over them the butter, gently melted, 
with the lemon juice and pepper sauce; keep the pan slightly 
warm and turn the oysters now and then for a few minutes. Dip 
the oysters, one by one, into the crumbs, then into the egg and the 


crumbs again, and let dry for half an hour. Put into a frying-pan, 
to the depth of two inches, either clarified butter, fine leaf-lard ora 
mixture of both, and, when very hot, put in the oysters set on a 
wire stand and cook to a golden-brown color. Garnish with sprigs 
of parsley, and serve hot. 

Oysters and Tripe. 

One dozen oysters, one-half pound of tripe. Wash the tripe well 
and cut it into small pieces ; simmer slowly for three-quarters of an 
hour in slightly salted water. Take out the tripe, and to the water 
add a small piece of butter rolled in flour, and pepper and salt; if 
not thick enough, a little more flour. Put in the oysters and the 
tripe. Cook for a moment or two and serve. 

Oyster Filling for Patties. 

Take two ounces of butter, one-half pint of sweet cream, pepper 
and salt; three tablespoonfuls of flour, three dozen count oysters. 
Melt the butter, stir in the flour, boil the cream, and stir it in, cook 
the oysters in their own broth till they are just cooked through, 
skim off the broth and add to the cream-sauce, and fill the crust. 
Oyster Fricassee. 

Boil three dozen fresh oysters in their own liquor, strain off this 
liquor and keep hot, melt in a sauce-pan a large ladle-spoonful of 
butter, and mix in two ladle-spoonfuls of flour, pour the liquor from 
the oysters in it and beat smooth to a thick sauce. If too thick, 
add a little hot milk, season with salt and pepper, then beat the 
yolk of an egg with the juice of one-half of a lemon, stir quickly 
into the sauce and strain over the oysters, when it is ready to serve. 
The Perfect Oyster. 

The points of an oyster are first, the shape, which should re- 
semble the petal of a rose leaf. Next the thickness of the shell; 
a thoroughbred should have a shell like’ thin china. It shouldalso 
possess an almost metallic ring and peculiar opalescent luster on 
the inner side. The hollow for the animal should resemble an egg 
cup, and the flesh should be firm, white, and nut-like.—7homas 
J. Murray. 
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SLEEP. 
Come, gentle sleep, sweet, soothing sleep, 
Come and my senses enfold ; 
Come to me now, 
Come to me now, 
For the last chimes of midnight have toll’d— 
The last hour of midnight has toll’d ! 


Come, gentle sleep, soft, silent sleep, 
Come lull my mind to repose ; 
Come to me now, 
Come to me now 
And mine eyes with thy soft fingers close— 
Mine eyes with thy silken hand close. 


Come, gentle sleep, dear, dreamy sleep, 
Iiaste, and bring rest to my frame, 
Come to me now, 
Come to me now 
As in time of my childhood you came— 
As in youth’s golden season you came. 


Come, gentle sleep, beautiful sleep, 
Come and my troubles shall cease ; 
Come to me now, 
Come to me now, 
Come and my heart fill with peace— 
My heart fill with bliss and thy peace. 


Come, gentle sleep, blest, blissful sleep, 
Come breathe around me thy balm; 
Come to me now, 
Come to me now 
And my soul with thy sweet presence calm— 
My soul with thy gentleness calm ! 


Come, gentle sleep—come, balmy sleep, 
Come like a dove to my breast; 
Come to me now, 
Come to me now— 
Haste, I am weary, weary for rest— 
Weary, weary—weary for rest. 
—James Murphy. 
MARYBOROUGH, IRELAND. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FAMILY OAKES. 
DESIRABLE IN ALL HouSEHOLDsS. 
Sand Tarts. 

One cupful of butter, one and a half of sugar, two of flour, a very 
scant teaspoonful of baking-powder and a gill of milk (perhaps a 
little over); make into a smooth dough, roll out thin, cut with a 
tumbler into thin cakes, sift sugar over and bake. They should 
not be brown, only a nice yellow. 

Rich Currant Dessert Cakes. 

Dry a pound and a half of fine flour; beat the yolks of four eggs 
till light; beat a pound of fresh butter to a cream with half a pound 
of powdered sugar; mix the eggs with it; add a glassful of sherry 
and one of rosewater; stir in the flour and a pound of grocer’s cur- 
rants that have been soaked in wine, and beaten whites of the 
eggs, leaving one out; make into a paste that will roll out, using a 
little milk if too stiff; cut into small rounds a quarter of an inch 
thick, glaze them with the white of egg beaten, sift granulated 
sugar over them and bake in a moderate oven. 

Queen Cakes. 

Beat half a pound of butter and a pound of sugar toa cream; 
add six eggs, one by one, beating well between each; flavor with 
the peel of a lemon grated, squeeze in the juice of half a one, and 
then sift in the flour warm and dry. When well mixed, these 
cakes should be baked in a moderate oven. 

Drop Biscuits, Lemon. 

Beat eight eggs with a pound of powdered sugar for ten minutes 
with an egg beater, or fifteen minutes by hand, then add gradually 
a pound and a quarter of flour and the grated peel of a lemon, 
with the juice of half of it. Drop the size of a dollar on buttered 
paper. 

Shrewsbury Cakes. 

Work half a pound of butter to a cream with a pound of pow- 
dered sugar and four whole eggs, flavor with a little grated nutmeg 
and rose water, then work in flour enough to bring the whole toa 
stiff paste, about a pound and a half. Roll out thin and cut into 
cakes with a large cutter. 

Portugal Cakes. 

An equal quantity by weight of flour, butter and powdered sugar, 
half the weight of currants; use ten eggs to a pound of flour, leav- 
ing out three or four whites (adding them if needed to mix); beat 
the butter and sugar toa cream, add the eggs and flour alternately, 
then flavor with a wine glassful of sherry and half a one of rose 
water. Bake slowly in small muffin pans. 

Gingerbread. 

One pound of flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, quarter 
of a pound of butter, half a pound of black molasses, a quarter of 
a pound of brown sugar, one ounce.of powdered ginger. Mix the 
flour and baking-powder thoroughly, melt the butter and mix it 
with the molasses and ginger, then incorporate the whole of the 
ingredients, which will form a soft, dark-colored dough. For thick 
gingerbread, place the whole mass in a shallow tin, well buttered, 
and bake in a moderately hot oven for from three-quarters of an 
hour to an hour. 

Very Fine Gingerbread. 

Half a cupful of the best butter, one cupful of New Orleans mo- 
lasses, one cupful of cream, three cupfuls of the best flour, three 
teaspoonfuls each of finely-ground ginger, cloves and cinnamon. 
Belvidere Cakes. 

One quart of flour, four eggs, three cupfuls of sugar, two ounces 
each of sweet curd and butter; work the two latter into the flour; 
beat the eggs and add to them enough new milk to make upa pint, 
all but half a gill, mix this with the flour, etc.; knead it for ten 
minutes only, and make the dough into flat circular cakes. Bake 
them in a quick oven for about a quarter of an hour. A few cur- 
rants or the grated peel of a lemon may be added to these cakes. 
When the whole is very well worked add the currants, warmed, and 
bake in small tin pans, which need only be half filled; glaze with 
white of egg, sift sugar over them and a few chopped almonds. 
Rice Flour Cakes. 

Quarter of a pound of rice flour, quarter of a pound of moist 
sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, a 
few currants, one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Mix the rice, 


sugar, currants and baking-powder in a dry state, then melt the 
butter before the fire and add half a teacupful of warm milk. Mix 
together with a spoon, then put into queen cake tins or moulds, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Ginger Cakes, cheap, but very nice. 

Five tablespoonfuls of flour, three tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, 
one teaspconful of ground ginger, two tablespoonfuls of black mo- 
lasses, a good teaspoonful of baking-powder. Mix the flour, sugar, 
ginger and baking-powder well together in a dry state, then add 
the molasses with a little milk, stir well together, and bake in a 
moderate oven in small pattypans. 

Eccles, or Secret’? Cakes. 

These are old-fashioned English cakes; probably the “secret” 
originated in the concealment of the fruit. Take some “rough puff 
paste,” roll it very thin and cut it in rounds the size of a saucer, lay 
each round on a baking-pan, then sprinkle over the center a few 
grocer’s currants, a very little candied citron chopped as fine as 
rice; sift sugar over very thinly; then roll out more paste, cut out 
as many more rounds as you have cakes, wet each one slightly, and 
use them to cover those you have sprinkled with fruit; press lightly 
together, and make a little slit in the middle, and sift granulated 
sugar overit; dotherestthesame. Bakea very fale yellow; they 
will not take more than five minutes in a good oven. These cakes 
are delicious, but they can only be made in cold weather and ina 
cold room, as the whole charm lies in the fact that they “ melt in 
the mouth ” and, must not be thicker than the third of an inch when 
done. The paste ought to be light and full of blisters, but must be 
pricked if it appears to rise too much. 

Cocoanut Cookies. 

Mix together two cupfuls of flour, a teaspoonful of baking-pow- 
der, and a good tablespoonful of lard rubbed into it; stir in one 
cupful of sugar, one cupful of grated cocoanut, and beat one egg 
with a cupful of milk; add a few drops of flavoring and stir all very 
well together. Ifthe paste is too thick to drop from the end of a 
spoon, use a little more milk; drop in small cakes and bake quickly. 
Currant Cookies, 

These are made in the same way as the last, only they have 
currants substituted for the cocoanuts. Caraway seed, chopped 
hickory-nuts, citron, or any spice may be substituted for the cur- 
rants, and the cookies called by the name of the ingredient. 

—Catherine Owen. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HEIGHTS, 


With sun-kissed slope the mountains rise, 
The plain is veiled in shadows gray; 
To high-hewn paths I lift my eyes, 
Who only know the lowland way. 
Men say the rocks are steep and straight, 
That dangers lurk on either hand ; 
But Oh, the joy to him, elate, 
Who from their summit views the land! 


The valley, too, they say—is safe, 

The roads lie broad and smooth before ; 
Vet happier the homeless waif 

Than the chained mastiff by the door! 
Far off they stand and mock at me, 

My heavenly hills, serene and good; 
Why should they show what may not be, 

Why tempt me with unlikelihood? 


But would I have not breaks nor change 
Whereon to look, if not to tread? 

I sure can thank the outstretched range 
That heights there are, still overhead. 

And while I walk these weary ways, 
Some one’s in paths I may not see, 

Climbing the hills whereon I gaze, 
Receives all good denied to me. 


—Ruth Hall. 


SwEET is the smile of home; the mutual look 
When hearts are of each other sure; 

Sweet are the joys that crowd the household nook 
The haunt of all affections pure,—John Keble. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE ETIQUETTE OF INVITATIONS. 


1s Goop ForM AND Wuart Is Not Goop Society. 


HE manners and customs of our 
country have changed very much in 
many respects during the last fifteen 
years. Whether they have improved 
or the contrary is a question on which 
there is a division of opinion, but in 
the matter of invitations, I think it 
cannot be denied that we have made 
a decided improvement, and one in 

n keeping with the spirit of our times. 
- Itis true that the engraved cards now 

ace = -«s= + sofashionable, seem to convey their 
A WMT = message in a less courteous form than 
did the-old-fashioned written invitations with their “ requests 
the pleasure of Mrs. ——’s company.” But they convey it 
with a brevity which is to the point, and which suits this busy 
era, and if they seem to breathe less of the spirit of com- 
pliment, we must remember that that spirit is a relic of a more 
artificial and formal state of society, and does not accord 
well with true republican simplicity. 

Twenty years ago, old-fashioned people still occasionally 
“ presented their compliments ” when answering an invitation, 
though even at that time, this phrase was condemned as out 
of date—and now the expression “requests the pleasure” 
shows signs of vanishing from the world polite, although it 
is still used for formal dinner invitations, and sometimes 
for others. 

I think that we should also rejoice that we have got rid of 
the monogram, which had grown rather barbaric in its pride 
and splendor. The colored letter-heads, with the address of 
the writer, are still used for written invitations, and are pretty 
and convenient. Some of the note paper now in use isso 
rough as to make it very disagreeable to write on, and is 
therefore disliked by most sensible people. Thus a young 
lady whom I happened to see buying stationery at Newport 
during the past summer, was extremely skeptical in regard 
to the paper and pens which were shown her, and asked “ Can 
one write on it—will the pens write?” before she spent her 
money on any corrugated iron variety of paper. 

Plain white or cream tints are now preferred by most 
persons, especially as so many invitations are written or 
engraved upon cards which are, of course, always white. 
Invitations are now engraved on thick white paper with en. 
velopes to correspond, neither rough nor absolutely smooth, 
and free from stamp and ornamentation of every sort, save 
the maker’s name on the envelope. 

For afternoon teas, receptions and musical parties, many 
ladies use their own visiting cards, writing in the day and 
hour—as : 


Mrs. James Thompson. 
At Home 
Thursday, December seventh. 
Music at five clock. 
132 Beacon Street. 
Mrs. Thomas Gifford Brooks. 
Friday, February sixth. 
Tea at five o'clock. 


or 


46 Quincy Street. 


The above two formulas are from invitations written on 
visiting cards. Some ladies prefer to have the entire card 
engraved, especially for large and handsome receptions, but 
it is not necessary to do so. 

For evening receptions, it is convenient to have large “ At 


Home” cards, printed, with a space left for the date and 
hour. These are also used for dancing parties and balls at 


private houses. 
Mrs. Grenville’ 
At Home 
Wednesday, December fifth, 


At nine o'clock. 


Cotillon. 137 Fifth Avenue. 


The above form was used fora large ball which took place 
at Newport during the past summer, but I have substituted a 
fictitious name and residence for the true ones. 

I need perhaps hardly say that it is now fashionable to 
spread one’s entire name upon one’s visiting and invitation 
cards, but it is also customary for those ladies who are fortu- 
nate enough to possess an uncommon name, or who consider 
themselves as the most distinguished women, or the wives 
of the most distinguished men bearing a certain name, to use 
it alone without prefixing any Christian name, as in the 
preceding formula. But unless a lady has a decided claim 
to such pre-eminence, or unless she is the wife of the oldest 
gentleman belonging to the oldest branch of a family, I 
should not advise her to write her name in this way, lest 
other Mrs. Smiths or Mrs. Browns resent her assumption of 
superiority. 

The “ at home” is now sometimes omitted, even in the case 
of evening receptions, where the occasion is not a very cere- 
monious one. Thus: 


Mrs. Thomas Walter Dodd. 
Friday evening, January fifteenth. 


Music at nine o'clock. 
147 Newbury Street. 

But the “at home ” form, is preferable. It will be observed 
that in the foregoing examples, the hour and date are written 
in full, in accordance with the present fashion. Indeed, the 
year is engraved in full on some wedding cards, which, per- 
haps, savors a little of affectation. In matters of etiquette, a 
safe rule is to avoid extremes, since a truly well-bred woman 
has a horror of rendering herself conspicuous, as she would 
be apt to do if she followed out every foolish caprice of 
fashion. 

The abbreviations P. M. and A. M. must never be used in 
notes of invitation ; one should write instead Friday morning, 
Saturday evening. It is not necessary to write afternoon, 
since the hours of an afternoon entertainment (which should 
always be given) could not well be mistaken for the morning 
hours. 

Those who prefer to do so, may substitute ‘‘ Dancing” for 
“Cotillon” in the invitation to a dancing party, and fora 
small informal dance, “ Informal” may be engraved in one 
corner. “ R.S. V. P.” should be engraved in the right-hand 
corner, where an answer is desired. 

I have spoken principally of the “ at home ” cards, because 
they are so much used, so easily written, and adapt them- 
selves so readily to a great variety of occasions. Thus: 
“ Theatricals,” ‘“ Lawn-tennis,” or “ Readings and Recita- 
tions ” could be easily added, indicating in a few words, the 
precise nature of the entertainment. 

Some persons still prefer to write their invitations, and it is 
allowable to do so, except for very large and stately occasions. 
I have even seen invitations written on note paper, for after- 
noon tea, but this is unusual, a visiting or other card being 
almost always used for afternoon entertainments. Written 
invitations need to be carefully spaced and correctly phrased, 
as well as written in a neat, or better still, an elegant hand- 
writing. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jones 
request the pleasure of - 
Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Green’s 
company at dinner 


on 
Thursday, January eighth, 
at eight o'clock. 
132 Beacon Street. 


Tue above is acorrect form for a dinner invitation, but 
most ladies prefer to write a note in the first person, when 
inviting their friends to dinner, unless the occasion is to be 
avery ceremonious one. It will be observed that the name 
of the host is included in this form, as is also the case with 
wedding invitations. Dinner invitations are sometimes en- 
graved for formal and stately occasions: they are usually sent 
by a private hand, and should always be answered promptly 
and without equivocation, that is to say, they must be defi- 
nitely accepted or refused, 


Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Green 
regret extremely that a previous engagement 
must prevent their accepting 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jones’ 
polite invitation for 
Thursday, January eighth. 
178 Surrey Place. 


In case of an acceptance, the day and hour should be re- 
peated, in order to avoid all possibility of mistake. 


Mr. * Mrs. Sinclair Green request the pleasure of your 
company. 

The above is incorrect in two particulars. In the first 
place, avd should never be written in this slanting fashion, 
in the second, the note begins in the third person, and then 
changes to the second. This is ungrammatical, and while 
custom sanctions such a formula for engraved invitations, 
because it is convenient and time-saving, it is not allowable 
to word written invitations in this way. Foreigners, persons 
who write a very poor hand, or who feel uncertain as to their 
spelling, should either have their notes of invitation engraved, 
or written by some competent amanuensis. 

As has been said above, most ladies prefer to write their 
dinner invitations in the shape of an informal note, a note, 
that is to say, written in the first person. It is entirely proper 
to invite in this way, any friend or acquaintance, but for 
inviting a stranger, it would be better to use the third person. 
Invitations to ladies’ lunches are usually informal notes ; they 
should be answered promptly, since these affairs have grown 
to be very much like dinner-parties, although in theory at 
least, luncheon is supposed to be a simple and informal meal. 
Engraved invitations are sometimes sent out for luncheons, 
but not often. 

Wedding invitations are now engraved on note paper. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Taylor 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their datighter 
Elinor Louise 
Zo 
Mr. Claypole Thompson 
on Tuesday morning, December eighth, 
at half-past eleven o'clock, 
St. Paul’s Church. 
Salem, New York, 
The above is the usual form for a church wedding—the 
name of the city and State would be omitted, where the 


marriage was to take place in a large city like New York 
or Boston, as it is used in the case of a small town or city 
merely to prevent confusion. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Taylor. 


At Home. 
on 
Tuesday, December eighth, from twelve until two o'clock. 


187 Maple Avenue. 


The above would be a proper form for the invitation to the 
reception after the wedding ceremony. For a house wedding, 
the first form would be used, substituting the number of the 
house and name of the street, for the name of the church. 
Wedding invitations do not ordinarily require any answer, 
unless one is specially requested. Those who are unable to 
attend the wedding leave or send their cards on the day that 
it takes place, or as soon after as possible. Persons living at 
a distance send their visiting cards, timing them so as to 
arrive on the wedding day. 

Some persons imagine that because invitations are written 
or engraved on visiting cards it is proper to answer by 
writing on their own cards. This is a mistake; it is not 
thought “good form” to accept or decline an invitation in 
this way. Many persons do not answer “at home ” invita- 
tions, on the ground that they are worded in such a manner 
as to make aresponse unnecessary. An answer should be 
written on note paper if at all, and written out in full, as thus : 


Mrs. Thomas Jones accepts with pleasure Mrs. Thomas 
Dunn's polite invitation for Thursday evening next. 


Invitations to afternoon teas and receptions, do not require 
any answer. Guests leave their cards, as they enter the house, 
or send (their cards) if they are unable to be present on the 
occasion. 

In answering any invitation, great care should be taken to 
do so in a polite and painstaking manner, and one corres- 
ponding in form with the original note or card. Thus a 
written invitation must never receive a verbal answer, anda 
note written in the third person, must not be answered in the 


first, or vice versa. 
—Florence Howe Hall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AT THE THRESHOLD. 
Within the portals of dead centuries, 
Old year, you pass to-night, 
And by the redness of my ingle-light 
I muse alone. 
Why should it make me grieve, 
Old year, that you so soon must take your leave? 
I have not known 
O’er much of gladness since you first found birth 
That I should weep you vanished from this earth. 


I have not known—Ah! ’tis the ‘‘ might have been 

That makes my heart so sore, 

And starts the hot unwilling tears once more. 
The twelve-month past 

Into my life has brought 

Not e’en a tithe of what my dreams had thought. 
Yet why so fast? 

Tarry a while and teach me how to bear 

The disappointments lotted to my share. 


What! will’t not stay? Ah, then, companion, friend, 

One hand-clasp, e’er you go 

A fleeting shadow through the night and snow. 
Another year 

Waits entrance at the door. 

Perchance of grief and tears he brings me more, 
Perchance of cheer, 

But he will help me read the lessons you 

Have written out. And so, old year, adieu. 


—Mary Clark Huntington, 
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FROM SOUP TUREEN TO PUDDING DISH. 
Il. 
PREPARING AND SERVING—THE PRINCIPAL MEAL OF THE Day. 


BILL OF FARE FOR DINNER. 
Tomato Soup. Fried Bread. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton. Caper Sauce. 
Boiled Potatoes. Mashed Turnips. 
Macaroni in White Sauce. 

Baked Indian Pudding. 


DINNER of the simplest kind was described in the first 
article. The addition of one or more courses changes 
the style considerably, although a dinner consisting only of a 
soup, meat and vegetables and dessert may be an elegant 
one, Frequent repetition of good advice can do no harm; 
therefore, let it be said again that proper cooking and serving 
go much farther toward making a dinner perfect than a great 
variety of dishes. Have your soup and dinner-plates warm 
and have all the cold dishes prepared and put where they can 
be placed on the table without the slightest delay when the 
right moment comes. Then the hot food can be served just 
as soon as it is ready. Nothing injures a dinner so much as 
to have it stand and cool while the bread is being cut, the ice- 
water made, and the butter and other things are tardily 
placed on the table. 

In planning for and preparing even so simple adinner as that 
outlined above, care should be taken to have everything done 
in the proper order and at the right time. Make the pudding. 
Next pare the vegetables and let them stand in cold water 
until the time comes to put them on to cook. Put water in 
the kettle in which the mutton is to be boiled, and set the 
kettle on the fire. Fill the teakettle with water for the veg- 
etables. Break up the macaroni. Make the soup and strain 
it. Fry the bread for the soup; it can be warmed in the oven 
at serving time. 

Put the mutton on to boil. Next put on the vegetables. 
When within twenty minutes of serving time, make the sauce 
for the macaroni. Now make the caper sauce. Drain the 
water from the turnips, and mash them, keeping them hot in 
the stewpan. Drain the water from the macaroni, and add 
the sauce. 

Serve the soup, and then take up the mutton. Have the 
meat, hot plates and vegetables placed on the table as soon 
as possible. Be sure that the potatoes are covered with 
nothing but a napkin. If convenient, serve cream with the 
pudding ; but the pudding will be good without it. 

Tomato Soup. 

For six persons, use one can of tomatoes, one tablespoonful each 
of chopped onion, carrot and celery, two cloves, one pint of hot 
water, two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of white pepper, one e teaspoon- 
ful and a half of salt, and a bay leaf. 

Put the tomato, salt, pepper, bay leaf and hot water in a stew- 
pan, and place on the fire. Put the butter and vegetables in a 
small frying-pan, and cook slowly for half an hour, being careful 
that the vegetables do not burn. At the end of the half-hour turn 
the vegetables and butter into the stewpan. Mix the corn-starch 
with half a cupful of cold water, and stir the mixture into the stew- 
pan. Let the soup simmer for twenty minutes, then strain. Turn 
the soup into the tureen at once; and, after adding the fried bread, 
serve without delay. 

If you choose you may prepare this soup in the morning, 
and, after straining, set it away in a cool place, heating it again 
when dinneér-time comes, This is frequently a wise plan to 
follow. 

Fried Bread. 

Cut slices of stale bread into half-inch squares. Put into a small 

frying-pan or granite-ware saucepan six tablespoonfuls of lard, and 


set on the fire. When the lard is so hot that it smokes all over, 
put in one square of the bread. If this becomes browned in one 
minute and a half, the lard is hot enough; if it is not hot enough, 
make another test very soon. Now put mM the rest of the squares 
of bread—there should be about a pint. Fry until brown, which 
will be in about a minute anda half. While the bread is frying, 
stir it with a fork, in order that all parts may be equally browned. 
Take from the fat with a skimmer and drain on brown paper. 
When the fat has become slightly cooled, strain it through a piece 
of cheese-cloth and it will be ready to use again. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton. 

Wipe carefully with a damp cloth a leg of mutton weighing be- 
tween eight and ten pounds, and put it in a deep kettle with enough 
boiling water to cover it. Set the kettle where the water will boil 
rapidly for a quarter of an hour. Skim the water when it begins to 
boil. At the end of the fifteen minutes draw the kettle back where 
the water will only bubble. If the meat be desired very rare, 
cook it for an hour and a half; but if you want it rather well done, 
cook it two hours, being careful that the water only bubbles ex- 
cept during the first fifteen minutes. 

When the mutton is done place it on a warm dish. Pour a few 
tablespoonfuls of butter sauce over it and, if convenient, garnish 
with parsley. Send to the table at once with the caper sauce and 
vegetables. 

Caper Sauce. 

Set on the fire a small stewpan containing four tablespoonfuls of 
butter. When the butter gets hot, add four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and stir until the mixture becomes smooth and frothy, being 
careful not to brown it. Draw the pan back and gradually add one 
pint of water. Stir the sauce until it boils, then add one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white pepper, and two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Boil for one minute, then add three 
tablespoonfuls of capers, first taking out a few spoonfuls of the 
sauce to pour over the mutton. 

Mashed Turnips. 

Pare the turnips and cut them in slices. Put them in a large 
stewpan with a generous supply of boiling water. If white turnips 
be used, cook them for half an hour; but if the yellow kind be 
taken, cook for fifty or sixty minutes. Too little water and too 
much cooking will make any turnips strong-flavored and give them 
a dark color. When the turnips are done, drain off all the water 
and mash them well. Season with salt, pepper and butter. 
Macaroni in Cream Sauce. 

Break a quarter of a pound of macaroni into pieces about three 
inches long, and put it in an uncovered stewpan with three quarts 
of boiling water. Set on a part of the range where the water will 
boil rapidly all the time. At the end of fifteen minutes add a 
tablespoonful of salt, and boil fifteen minutes longer. Now drain 
off all the water and add the macaroni to the sauce. Serve at once. 

To make the sauce, take one pint of water from the pot in which 
the mutton is boiling. Let this cool and then skim off all the fat. 
There should be three gills of water after the fat is skimmed off. 
Put in a small stewpan three tablespoonfuls of butter and a table- 
spoonful each of chopped carrot and onion. Cook on a cool part 
of the range for ten minutes. Now draw the stewpan forward and 
add three tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir until smooth and frothy, 
then add three gills of the mutton water. Stir the sauce until it 
boils, then add a gill of milk or cream, one-third of a teaspoonful of 
white pepper and a generous teaspoonful of salt. Simmer for five 
minutes, and strain. 

This sauce may be varied by the addition of a tablespoonful of 
Parmesan cheese just before straining, or by the addition of a cup- 
ful of stewed and strained tomatoes. Or, a brown sauce may be 
made by stirring the flour, butter and vegetables together over the 
fire until the flour becomes brown, and then adding the liquid, 
which should be beef stock when possible. If it be inconvenient 
to use beef stock, take a pint of the water in which the mutton is 
boiling, and omit the milk. 

Baked Indian Pudding. 

For a large pudding there will be required three quarts of milk, 
half a pint of yellow corn-meal, a generous two-thirds of a cupful of 
molasses, one teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
two eggs. Boil one quart of the milk and pour it on the meal. 
Beat the mixture until it is smooth, then pour it into the double- 
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boiler and place it on the fire. Cook for half an hour, stirring 
frequently. On taking from the stove at the end of the half-hour, 
add the salt, butter and molasses. Beat well, and then gradually 
beat in the two quarts of cold milk and the two eggs, well-beaten. 
Place in a moderate oven and cook for five hours. The oven 
should not be hot enough to make the pudding bubble. If the 
heat be too great, open the door of the oven if you have no better 
way to reduce the heat. If all the directions be carefully followed 
and the heat be just right, the pudding will be dark, with particles 
of rich jelly through it. Nothing will spoil the pudding so quickly 
as too hot an oven; and too little cooking also will ruin it. 

—Maria Parloa. 

(Copyright. <All rights reserved.] 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
JUST AFTER OHRISTMAS, 


’Tis the evening after Christmas, and poor mother feels, I fear, 

She for one is very thankful it can come but once a year! 

For most sadly out of temper are her little maidens two, 

While she can but sit and wonder what on earth she ought to do. 

In her heart, she blames the pudding that they ate the day before; 

And the limp neglected stockings lying empty on the floor. 

So she hardly likes to scold them, till their voices waxing higher, 

Tell of trouble still a-brewing by the dancing nursery fire. 

Where all day they’ve lounged and fretted; then she calls, ‘* Chil- 
dren dear, 

If you are so cross, old Santa will not come at all next year!” 

There’s a moment’s sober silence, when asks anxious little May,— 

“Do you ’spose he’s round a-listenin’, still to every fing we say? 

I should fink he’d be so tired, when Christmas mornin’s come, 

And he’s filled up all the stockings—he would want to go straight 
home.” 

“TI asked uncle where his home is,’’ now says older, wiser Sue, 

** And he told me up the chimney, but I don’t believe that’s true ; 

*Cos he’d get so scorched and blackened; still he can’t live very far 

Not more than round the corner, for what do you think, mamma! 

When I said I wanted dollie, in a little, weensy tone, 

He was near enough to hear me, ’less he hears by telephone.” 

“Oh, his home lies far to northwards, and the way’s not often trod,” 

Says mamma, “though you may find it, some day, in the Land of Nod. 

And if you should come across it, I am very, very sure, 

Such a queer-shaped little cottage, you had never seen before; 

For the roof is all of frosting, just the kind you think so nice, 

While the walls are built of plum-cake, and the windows made of ice. 

Then so curiously carven out of citron is the door; 

And as if just freshly sanded shines the maple-sugar floor. 

All around are playthings lying, and each doll stands on the shelf; 

But the rarest thing among them is old Santa Claus himself. 

How he cuts, and saws, and hammers, how he uses glue and paint, 

Such a busy, cheery creature, is the queer old bachelor Saint! 

Now he’s stirring up the bon-bons; then he stops to knit his brow, 

While he says aloud, ‘I wonder what each child is wanting now!’ 

So he calls the winds and sends them where, at lessons or at play, 

The little ones are gathered, just to bring back all they say. 

Then he has to tend the holly, and the vines of mistletoe, 

And the little fir-trees growing through the summer in the snow. 

Now, when all his trouble’s over, and without a single cause, 

Don’t you think its very naughty, to complain of Santa Claus? ” 

“Do you fink we’ve made him sorry, ’cos Sue said he brought to me, 

All the best things and I wanted more upon the Christmas tree?” 

Queries May, then whispers, “ Santa it was drefful to complain, 

And bofe me and Sue will never be so awful cross again.” 

Later when the stars have vanquished all the day-time’s brighter beams, 

And the little ones are ready for the happy land of dreams ;— 

In the evening’s low petition comes a momentary pause ; 

Then each sweet voice softly murmurs: “God bless dear old Santa 
Claus.” 


—Adelaide Preston. 


THE banners of the forest fields have faded, 
And rustle in the lowly ways beneath 
- The sleepy solitudes that once they shaded, 
ow, desolate,*cherish them like some dead wreath. 


And still the waning sunlit glories linger 
To fire the dying embers with their gleam, 
Until death touches all with ominous finger, 
And frowns with frozen visage on the dream. 


—Stephen Henry Thayer, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MISS ELIZABETH’S SEVEN OFFERS. 


WHat HAPPENED WHILE WAITING FOR THE NEXT. 


ELL, good night, Elizabeth,” said 
Tom Barbury, and opened the front 
door and went out. 

Miss Elizabeth Lawton stood a 
few minutes in the hall where he 
had left her. There was a half 

. smile on her face. 

XS “Poor Tom,” she said, “ poor, 
pss dear old Tom!” Then she sighed 
r) if a little and went back into the par- 

Zs lor, where the chairs were drawn 
up suggestively near together in front of the bright grate fire. 

“This is the seventh time,” she said softly. “Yes, the 
seventh time, poor, dear old Tom!” 

She looked around the beautiful, luxurious room, and won- 
dered how it would seem, if she had given a different answer 
to this seventh asking of the same question. Would he be 
here still? Would she be sitting beside him on the sofa, his 
arm, perhaps—but Miss Elizabeth blushed slightly, and 
changed the subject in her own mind. Such thoughts 
seemed hardly decorous in a maiden lady past thirty. 

She rose and walked across the room to ring the bell, but 
paused as she noticed a letter on one of the little tables. It 
had come in the evening post, and been brought in while 
Tom was there, and so she had not read it. She opened it 
now, and her face grew surprised and a little hard as she 
read. And yet it certainly contained only pleasant news. 
Her old friend Helen Armstrong wrote to say that she was 
going to be married, and wanted her to come and be a brides- 
maid at her wedding. Surely there was nothing distressing 
in this, nothing that should make Elizabeth feel suddenly be- 
trayed and deserted, and yet she did. She had a curious 
feeling of having locked the front door in the face of an 
enemy while her friend weakly and deceitfully admitted him 
at the back. 

‘* Well, well,” she ejaculated as she read, “a widower with 
two children!” and she thought with the rapidity of light- 
ning that Tom Barbury at least was a bachelor, in “ good and 
regular standing.” 

“1 am ashamed at my age,” the letter ran, “to be so much 
in love, and to feel so happy over it, but if you only knew 
him, Elizabeth! He is the dearest man, so good and hon- 
orable, and so fond of me. Every one respects him, and I 
am so anxious for you to know him. He is of the firm of 
Cochrain & Brown, merchants, quite well off, and with a 
lovely home.” 

Miss Elizabeth instantly stripped the sugar coating from 
the pill, and examined it. 

“Tn trade, is he—a dry-goods merchant! Well I certainly 
shouldn’t have expected it of Helen!” And then the disa- 
greeable thought rose in her mind and confronted her, that 
the reason, the real reason why she had said “no” seven 
times to Tom Barbury, was because he owned a shoe store. 
She had never acknowledged this to herself before, it was 
such a horrid, snobbish reason. 

She was ashamed of it; she had covered it up with finer, 
more dignified explanations, and hidden it away, even from 
herself. But to-night it shook them all off, and appeared 
before her, in all its unveiled ugliness. 

Yes, she would have married Tom Barbury years ago, ex- 
cept for her silly, false, unwomanly pride. She was ashamed, 
a little bit ashamed of him. 

And what was there to be ashamed of? He was as honest 
and good a man, as ever walked the earth, and as true a gen- 
tleman too, 
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But the Lawton blood had never run in channels of trade. 
Elizabeth’s father, old Judge Lawton, during all the years 
that he sat on the bench, had never known Tom Barbury’s 
father, who was sitting on a bench of a different kind, and 
making shoes. 

Tom had partly washed away the stain which a retail trade 
seems to bring, with the cleansing waters of a wholesale 
business. He did not sit on a bench as his father had done, 
he did not button customers’ shoes. He sat in a little office, 
with a pen behind his ear, and wrote mest of the time, but 
still to sensitive Elizabeth Lawton the trail of the serpent 
was over it all. She used to look at the Lawton crest on her 
note paper occasionally, and say sorrowfully to herself, ‘Oh, 
I could never quarter it with a button hook!” 

She and Tom had grown up together but their family back- 
grounds were different. In Elizabeth’s home everything was 
stately, elegant and refined. She had never been inside of 
Tom Barbury’s house, but she had reason to think it was 
otherwise there. He had a mother and a shadowy sister or 
two, but they were nebulous and uncertain persons in Eliz- 
beth’s fancy, for she had never seen them at a close social 
range. 

With Tom it was different. He was all that was delightful 
and satisfactory. Oh why is it, that we cannot pick a man 
off from his family tree, as we would a ripe pear or peach, 
and serve him separately? 

It was ten years since Tom had first asked her to marry 
him, and she had been ashamed to say yes; but she had 
been ashamed of her shame ever since. Poor, dear old 
Tom! Her heart warmed toward him to-night, as she read 
her friend’s letter. 

There is a very strong esprit de corps among unmarried 
women, who are no longer young. Friendships between 
them are unusually deep and strong, partly perhaps because 
the sentiment generally called out by marriage is by them un- 
expended, and finds its outlet upon their friends. They band 
together and stand by and uphold one another. They watch 
each other anxiously, and honestly mourn when one of their 
number deflects from her course, and joins the great majority 
of the married. They are always a little disappointed in the 
absconding member, and have a peculiar grieved lonely feel- 
ing, for her desertion. They do not grudge her her happi- 
ness but they wonder at her choice of it. 

Miss Elizabeth experienced all these feelings after she had 
read Helen Armstrong’s letter. 

She shivered a little and drew her chair closer to the fire. 
She felt unreasonably angry with Helen. 

Presently she rang the bell, and said to the maid who an- 
swered it: 

“You may put out all the lights and lock up,” and then 
she went up to bed, feeling more lonely than she had felt in 
many a day. 

She went on to her friend’s wedding, and found Mr. Coch- 
rain just as she had expected, a stout middle-aged, uninter- 
esting man. Why is it that we are so apt to be disappointed 
in our friends’ husbands? It seemed as absurd for him to be 
in love, asit would have been for him to wear a doublet and 
hose. There was an incongruity about it. However Eliza- 
beth smothered these unfavorable impressions in her own 
bosom, and helped Helen in her wedding preparations with 
all the sympathy and cheerfulness, that she could muster. 
The excitement of a wedding is very contagious and irresist- 
ible, and in spite of herself Elizabeth was seized and swept 
away by it. What with the unpacking of the wedding pres- 
ents, the arranging of dresses, the decorating of the house, 
and the constant meeting with other people, all filled with the 
same enthusiasm and interest, Elizabeth found herself full of 
tremulous excitement. Her heart beat and thumped unrea- 


sonably and when she finally walked up the aisle before her 
friend on the night of the wedding, she was as full of emo- 
tion as any- girl of eighteen. 

She helped Helen change her white satin gown for the 
plain, little traveling dress, and it was then, while they were 
alone together, that Helen suddenly said: 

“Elizabeth, whatever became of Tom Barbury?” 

Elizabeth colored. ‘He is at home,” she said shortly. 

Helen was arranging her hat, and did not look at her, but 
said quietly, “‘I always thought he was such a very nice 
fellow?” 

Elizabeth was silent. It was only a few minutes afterward 
that Helen said good-bye. She threw her arms around Eliz- 
abeth’s neck and kissed her again and again. ‘Good bye, 
dear,” she said, and then she looked straight at Elizabeth 
out of her wet gray eyes, and added, “O Elizabeth, I am 
so happy!” 

Somehow Elizabeth felt that she had received the charge 
to “Go and do likewise.” She tried to think it was by acci- 
dent that Helen had mentioned Tom’s name, but accident or 
not, the thought persistently stayed in her mind, that Helen 
believed it would be a good thing if she should marry Tom 
Barbury. She could not rid herself of the impression that 
she had somehow received Helen’s consent and blessing. 

She thought of Tom a great deal, she couldn’t help it. 
He was so superior to Helen’s husband, in fact he was supe- 
rior to most of the men she met. She began to feel guilty 
that she had not appreciated him more. 

On the long journey home she indulged in a great many 
day dreams. What if she should marry Tom after all? Her 
home was absolutely her’s in her own right. Of course he 
would come there and live. Perhaps he would give up his 
business and look after her’s. She was sure there must be 
plenty to do, for her lawyers were always bothering her, 
bringing her some paper or other tosign. But even if he 
kept on at his old business, which had certainly been a good 
and profitable one to him, well, it wasn’t so dreadful after all; 
and for the first time in ten years Miss Elizabeth mentally 
sniffed shoe leather without finding the odor disagreeable. 

Then the thought darted across her mind that perhaps Tom 
would never ask her again. She nervously and hurriedly 
tried to remember how he had taken her last refusal. He 
certainly hadn’t seemed crushed by it, but perhaps a man 
gets used to that sort of thing after a while. She thought of 
the first time, ten years ago when he had told her that he 
loved her, and she had declined to take his honest, manly 
love. Ah, he felt badly enough then! Miss Elizabeth groaned. 

“T wish, I wish that I had married him then,” she said to 
herself, “I would be a happier and better woman to-day if I 
had.” 

Then she thought of all the other times. Sometimes he 
had asked her seriously, sometimes almost as if it were a 
joke. This last time, she remembered that his kind, good 
face scarcely changed at all when she said: “No, dear Tom, 
it can never be.” What if he should never ask her again! 
But she reassured herself. Of course he would, why it was 
a habit of his that had almost become chronic! And the 
very next time she would—well, she wasn’t sure—but she 
might say “‘ yes.” 

It never occurred to her that it was rather a selfish thing, 
to give him her hand now because she was getting a little old 
and lonely, and needed him. ' 

He came to see her as soon as she came home, and heard 
all about her visit and the wedding, listening with that look 
of pleasure which his face: always wore when she talked to 
him. 

As he rose to go he said: 

“ Elizabeth, we have a little girl, a sort of cousin, staying 
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with us. She is very young and shy, and I’m afraid she isn’t 
having a very good time. May I bring her to see you, and 
will you help me to make it pleasant for her?” 

“ Certainly, Tom,” said Elizabeth graciously, “let me help 
you all I can. I shall be very glad to.” 

She thought afterward that it was just like Tom, to be 
thinking of some one’s else pleasure. He brought the little 
cousin, a pretty girl of about eighteen, with a face as inno- 
cent as a child, and soft, timid manners, that won one’s heart. 

Miss Elizabeth invited her to dinner, she gave a little party 
for her to introduce her to the young people of her own age, 
she took her to drive and had her come and practice her 
music on her own grand piano. She was very kind and 
sweet to her, and all for Tom’s sake. 

“ He has asked me to help him,” she thought, “and I will 
show him that I can give my help freely and gladly.” 

The only trouble was that she so seldom saw Tom alone 
now, for Lucy was nearly always with him. 

“But never mind,” thought Miss Elizabeth, “she will go 
home before long and then we will drop back into our old 
ways.” 

One night however, Tom came alone, and they sat by the 
fire as they had done so often. She was a little stiff and 
formal in her manners, for her thoughts about Tom made her 
conscious now that she was alone with him. She found it 
hard to be as easy and natural as she had always been, but he 
did not seem to notice it. 

Suddenly he reached over and took her hand. Every drop 
of blood seemed to fly from Elizabeth’s body. She was 
frightened, she had not expected it so soon. She had not 
thought he would ask her again for two or three months at 
least, but there was no mistaking that look and that deep, 
earnest tone. She had seen and heard them too often not to 
know what they meant now. 

“Elizabeth,” he said slowly, “I have something that I 
want to say to you.” 

Her heart beat wildly, she nerved herself, more for her an- 
swer than for his question. 

“Yes,” she thought, “I shall tell him that I will marry 
him. I am not afraid, I know I shall be very happy; how glad 
he will be!” 

“You have always been the best friend I have had, Eliza- 
beth,” he went on, “you know how I have always loved you. 
Years ago, when we were both younger, I asked you if you 
would marry me, and I have asked you many times since. 
But you have always given me the same answer, and so as I 
could not have your love, I have prized your friendship above 
everything. And that is the reason that I come to you, 
before any one else, to tell you that my little cousin Lucy has 
told me,—that is——that we are engaged!” 

He squeezed Elizabeth’s hand, and looked at her half bash- 
fully, while his happiness shone in his face. 

Fora moment the world grew black and swam dizzily to 
Elizabeth. Then she rallied. The Lawton blood of which 
she was so proud didn’t run in her veins for nothing. She 
held Tom’s hand firmly and cordially, she looked at him 
squarely and her voice was clear and ringing as she said: 

“O Tom, I am very glad! She isa lovely girl, so young 
and sweet and pretty. She brings you everything—her youth, 
her beauty, and I know her fresh, true love, and you deserve 
them all! I amso glad! I know you will be very happy.” 

Tom’s face fairly beamed. 

“ Dear Elizabeth,” he said, you have been so kind to her. 
She loves you already like a——” 

Mother,” said Elizabeth heroically. 

“Oh, no,” said Tom gallantly. “ Sister, a dear elder sister. 
We can never thank you enough for all that you have done.” 

Fortunately Tom did not stay very much longer, after he 


had made his astonishing announcement, or Elizabeth might 
have lost her hard-won self control. As it was, as soon as he 
had gone, she threw herself down on the sofa, and laughed 
and laughed. To be sure it was a half-hysterical laughter, 
which the tears were ready to follow. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “this is the time that I was going to 
accept him, is it? Oh, the satire of it! The irony of it! 
This is the time I was going to send him away a eeper' 
Well, I have ;” and she laughed again. 

Suddenly she sat up and was calm. 

“It serves me right,” she said, “it serves me quite right. 
I have been ashamed of him, and have trifled with his love 
all these years. Even now, when I had made up my mind to 
accept him, I didn’t love him with one-tenth the true love 
that this young girl will give him. I have been selfish, selfish 
through it all! But,” and here her laughter broke out again, 
“T will never be so sure of anything again in my life, as I was 


of my next offer!” 
—Bessie Chandler. 
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GOLDEN MEMORIES. 


I’m growing old. I have outlived 
The brightness of the fading past; 
The sunny days of youth are fled, 
Their memories only last. 
I sit and dream of good old times 
In the years so long gone by, 
Swiftly the pictures come and go 
As my knitting needles fly. 


I seem to see a generous hearth 
With fire-dogs bright as gold, 

A flickering blaze, a welcome warmth 
Bids defiance to the cold. 

O staunch old friend! Back-log of oak! 
Giving thy life to make ours bright, 

With hiss and blaze and cheery flame 
Turning all darkness into light. 


I’m near thee, in the corner now, 

Thou four-foot log of olden time, 
Gazing above to where the stars 

Seemed listening to our jests and rhyme. 
The dear old saints of long ago 

Who smiled serenely on our play, 
Watching the roasting apples glow, 

Or nuts that in the embers lay,-— 


Have gone. Their chairs are empty now 
Hid in the attic side by side. 
And children of that olden time 
Are scattered o’er the country wide. 
While I, who loved the very stones 
That make the household hearth so dear, 
Can feel the blaze and see the glow 
Only as memory brings it near. 


—Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MAKING OAMPHOR. 

The mode of preparing camphor for commerce as practised 
by the Japanese is a species of distillation. The wood is cut 
up into chips and these are put into a tub fitted over a large 
iron pot under which a slow fire is kept. The pot is partially 
filled with water and the bottom of the tub is pierced with 
holes through which the steam from the heated water passes. 
The tub has a close-fitting cover, and a bamboo pipe connects 
it with a series of other tubs. The steam passing through the 
chips separates the oil and camphor from them, and in the 
last tub the cooled extract falls upon straw which catches the 
camphor crystals while the oil and water escape and are held 
in a lower compartment. The camphor is collected and 
packed for market, and the oil is used for illuminating and 
other purposes. 
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QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 

Plentiful, Appetizing and Healthful Family Food for Ten 
Cents a Meal—A Series of Letters from a New England 
Quakeress to her Newly-Married Niece. 

NANTUCKET, 8th month, 4th. 

Y DEAR NIECE :— I gave thee so little 

instruction in my last letter relating to 

“Breakfast” that I think I can con- 

tinue my suggestions profitably in that 

direction. I would also say to thee it is 
much better to buy flour by the barrel. 

One barrel is considered the quantity 

consumed by one person for a year. 

And by the use of oat meal, hominy, 

Graham, Indian meal and _pearled 

wheat, a family of three persons prob- 

ably would not use the three barrels, 
and for cake and pastry I like to have 

St. Louis flour, of which thee need get only a small quantity 

atatime. The articles I have mentioned are very desirable, 

both in the matter of health, and from an economical point. 

An English muffin is much liked and which thee can have 

easily by reserving from the bread when raised a small piece 

of it sufficient for one dozen muffins. 

If the bread is mixed in the morning, and ready to bake in 
rolls or loaves at tea-time, the dough can be softened with 
sweet milk to the consistency of a stiff batter and well-beaten. 
Set in a cool place over night. In the morning butter the 
muffin rings well, and place upon the griddle half-filling them 
with the batter. Let them cook slowly and when cooked so 
as to be full of bubbles, turn them, letting them brown on the 
other side. Serve them very hot and tear them open instead 
of cutting them hot. The cold ones are good to split and toast 
for another time. When in Westerly, I had what they called 
“ Baptist cakes,” whether so named from the “Seventh Day 
Baptists ” in that locality I know not, but they were really 
very nice and are prepared in this way: Take from the bread 
dough mixed over night, a piece and rolling it very thin, cut 
it out with a large-sized biscuit cutter, as after they are fried 
they seem much smaller in size. Let them rise on the board 
while the fire is kindling and the fat heating, which should be 
deep enough to have them float and quite hot. They will 
puff up at once, and can be served in that way or havea 
sauce of boiling-hot milk in which a piece of butter and a little 
salt has been added poured over them, which may be the 
cause of their name. 

The bread dough can also be rolled thin, cut into strips and 
twisted as we do doughnuts. Then, when thee has any cold 
hominy left over, take one egg to a pint or less, beat it well 
and I find it better to beat the white first very thoroughly 
with an egg-beater, and then add the yolk and beat well. 
Mix this very thoroughly with the hominy, adding a little 
flour or meal and a little milk in which a small piece 
of butter and a little salt has been added. It can be 
fried in cakes, or baked in a gem pan. Then, for a corn 
cake try this: One small teacupful of cornmeal, two cup- 
fuls of flour, three eggs, a small piece of butter, say a table- 
spoonful, one pint of milk, a tablespoonful of sugar, and three 
tablespoonfuls of baking-powder. I mix the sugar and butter 
together, adding a little salt, then the well beaten eggs, then 
the meal and the flour mixed together with the milk, and bake 
either in a loaf, or in small cakes as thee prefers. Perhaps 
thee would like a “Brown Bread” although nowadays one 
can get it at the baker’s in small quantities. If so, take three 
cupfuls of Indian meal, two cupfuls of rye flour, one cupful of 
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molasses, one teaspoonful of soda, one of salt, one egg, 


although I do not consider that essential, and one quart of 
milk. Steam it three hours, and bake it slowly one hour. 

There is another Indian cake: One cupful of Indian meal 
(yellow) one cupful of flour, one egg, two cupfuls of milk, one- 
half of a teaspoonful of soda in milk, and one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, well mixed in the flour, one tablespoonful of 
sugar and alittle salt. I have no doubt thee will have 
enough New England taste to wish for fish-cakes sometimes 
of a First-day morning, so I send thee an excellent receipt for 
them, . Thy Uncle Christopher would mistake the day of the 
week I fear if he did not have his dinner of salt codfish on 
Seventh-day, and he often speaks of it as his “ Nantucket 
Turkey.” We prefer the small white-fish although many had 
much rather have the “dun-fish.” That is another thing thee 
can get to advantage by the quantity, say twenty-five pounds 
at atime, and keep them spread out in some dry place. It 
will also be well for thee to get soap by the box and put the 
bars in the attic piled up so that they will dry well. Nothing 
wastes so fast as green soap, and many a servant thinks 
nothing of it when she leaves it soaking in the pail or tub. 
Have one or more wire soap-holders in which to place all 
small pieces of soap that would otherwise be thrown aside as 
useless. What a digression from fish-cakes I think I hear 
thee say, so I will return to them. 

Pick up carefully in small pieces a quart of fish and put to 
soak in cold water. Put potatoes sufficient to make two 
quarts when cut in pieces, say four to each potato. Then 
put the fish and potatoes together in cold water and put on to 
boil. When the potato is sufficiently cooked, pour off all the 
water and mash all thoroughly and finely together, adding a 
piece of butter the size of an egg, and two well-beaten eggs. 
Make them into flat cakes, rolling them lightly in flour, and 
fry in pork-fat, serving small pieces of the fried pork with 
each one, or make them in the shape of good-sized croquettes, 
frying in the double frying kettle with deep fat. Either way 
is good enough, or if thee has had a salt-fish dinner, take of 
the fish that is left in the same proportion, but add the 
potato hot if possible as it so much improves the flavor. 
We also like a dish of “ sounds and tongues.” Soak them an 
hour or so in clear water, and boil them slowly until tender, 
then serve them with a sauce made of a tablespoonful of 
butter into which has been smoothly rubbed ail the flour it 
will take, and heat say one pint of milk, stirring into it the 
butter and flour, and letting it boil up once or twice, stirring 
it all the time lest it get browned orlumpy. A little lemon and 
parsley should be used as a garnish. The same “sounds and 
tongues” are good dipped in a batter and fried. Now I will 
give thee another cod-fish dish for breakfast. Pick a pint of 
fish fine and free from all bones; besides being dangerous, it 
is decidedly disagreeable to find one’s self in danger at the 
morning meal. Put it on in cold water, hot water at first 
hardens it, and when it comes to a boil turn it off. If it is 
then too salt repeat the water, but I seldom find it so. Then, 
add to it one cupful of cream if thou hast it, if not, use milk. 
Beat well two or three eggs in the manner I have before 
mentioned, put a piece of butter in with the fish and cream, 
which should only have been allowed to become very hot, 
not boil. And, having a dish to serve it in already heated, 
pour the egg into the fish, stir it quickly and thoroughly for 
a moment or two, but take it from the pan before it is entirely 
cooked as the heat of it will finish it. Prepared in this way 
“ picked-up fish” is an entirely different dish from what we 
oftentimes find set before us, which is only a starchy com- 
pound not at all appetizing. 

One more dish of salt-fish and then I think I will go on to 
other branches devoting no more time to this article of 
commerce. Take a piece of salt-fish about six inches square, 
and six common crackers. Pick the fish and put to soak 
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over night. Split the crackers, and pour cold water over them. 
In the morning mince the fish fine or chop it in a tray, drain 
the crackers dry as possible, butter an earthen baking dish, 
add three or four well-beaten eggs and a quart of milk and a 
piece of butter the size of an egg to the fish and crackers and 
bake one hour. Our New Bedford friends have a way of 
adding grated orange peel and some of the juice to this dish; 
strange as it may seem it is not unpleasant to the taste. 
‘Thee will find this a palatable dish for luncheon as well as 
breakfast. I cannot well spare more time just now, but let me 
know what will suit thy needs most. Shall I arrange some 
meals for thee, or shall I go on inthis general way? I think 
my next letter to thee better be on soups and chowders, 
which thee will need for thy own table and which will also be 
very useful to thee for a sick, or poor person. While I would 
not encourage the giving at the door to those who come regu- 
larly with baskets and who in that way accumulate enough to 
keep boarders at thy expense, I would never turn him that 
asketh of me away hungry from the door, and a bow! of hot 
soup and a piece of bread would cost but little and doa deal 
of good. 

I think thee would enjoy a corn pudding, so I will send the 
recipe now while the corn is in its prime. Grate from eight 
to twelve ears of corn according to size of the same, and for 
one quart of milk use four eggs, four tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and a piece of butter the size of an egg, and a little salt. 
Bake in a pudding dish one hour and a quarter, but not let it 
cook too long asit will turn to whey or else bake it in small 
dishes. Thee knows we have on the island corn puddings for 
tea-parties and they are considered delicious. Now I will 
give thee a recipe for a berry pudding, and then I must drop 
my pen or thy Uncle Christopher will have no pudding for 
his dinner to-day. Take one pint of hot mashed potato, one- 
quarter of a pound of butter, one pint of flour, a little salt 
and wet it with milk or water, to the consistency of biscuit 
dough. Roll it out and spread it with any berries, roll 
it up, fasten it in a cloth and steam it one hour and a quar- 
ter, using for it a sauce made of one-half of a cupful of 
butter and one cupful of sugar well-beaten together, and 
one egg. If thee chooses add a little boiling water very 
slowly, until thee has a creamy sauce, or grate nutmeg 
over it and use it cold. I hope my dear these instructions 
will be of use to thee. It is with much pleasure I enter 
into thy household arrangements. If thee has any prefer- 
ence for any particular dishes let me know in thy next let- 
ter, and no one will be better pleased to instruct thee than 


thy loving aunt. 
—Rachel Macy. 
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HIDDEN WISDOM. 


The skillful surgeon woundeth deeper 
The hidden sources to reveal, 

Than he who hides the present trouble 
With remedies that cannot heal. 


O Surgeon wise, that spares by hurting 
To hinder yet a sharper pain! 

God’s law throughout the ages shadowed 
To those who suffer is made plain. 


He also wounds, the great Physician! 
He bids us suffer and be still ; 

His love permits the lesser sorrow 
To guard us from the greater ill. 


—Lura Bell. 


ScorN not the aid one loyal mind can bring; 
A noble growth expands by small degrees ; 
Not all at once leaves clothe the wintry trees ; 
But each burst bud helps on the greening Spring. 
—N. Wilsey Martin. 


Original in Goop Housg&KEEPING. 
EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART VIL. 
AND DESSERTS FOR EVERY Day. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 1. 
Holiday Pudding. 

Cover the bottom of a pudding-tin with stale cake moistened 
with wine; cover this with stoned raisins, chopped citron, candied 
cherries, chopped figs and blanched almonds. Put another layer 
of cake over this. Pour over a custard made of one pint of milk, 
three beaten eggs, and one-half of a cupful of suger. Steam for 
one hour. Sauce 8. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2. 
Nut Pudding (good). 

One cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, two cupfuls 
of flour, one-half of a cupful of cold water, three eggs, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one-half of a cupful of whole 
walnut meats added the last thing. Bake, and eat with Sauce 8. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 3. 
Apple Tapioca Pudding. 

Peel and core—filling cores with sugar—apples to fill the bak- 
ing-dish, and bake with a little water thrown over them. Makea 
tapioca custard by soaking three tablespoonfuls of tapioca in one 
cupful of water for three hours, and adding it to one quart of milk, 
the yolks of three eggs, one cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Pour over the baked apples, and bake till “set.” Sauce 8. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 4. 
Lemon Puffs. 

Five eggs beaten separately and very light, weight of the eggs 
in flour, one-half weight in butter and in sugar, one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, the juice of one lemon. Bake in cups and eat with 
Sauce 4. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5. 
Cranberry Tarts. 


Make a crust by recipe 1, and cut into tarts with a round cake- 
cutter, laying a strip of pastry around them as for pies. When 
baked, fill with jelly made by boiling one-half of a pint of water 
and one pint of cranberries till tender, then pouring into a jelly-bag 
to drip, boiling twenty minutes longer, and then adding three parts 
of sugar to four of juice, boiling up once more and pouring ina 
mould to cool. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 6. 
Cornmeal Pudding. 


Take out one teacupful of milk from one quart and boil the rest. 
Stir in five tablespoonfuls of cornmeal, one teaspoonful of salt, a 
little nutmeg, one tablespoonful of ginger, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one-half of a cupful of molasses, and, last, the cupful of 
milk. Bake two hours. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 7. 
Rolled Dumplings. 


Roll biscuit dough one-half an inch thick and spread with 
chopped, peeled and cored apples, sugar and cinnamon. Roll up 
and cut into slices, put in a tin, place a lump of butter on each 
slice, and bake. Eat with Sauce 9. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 8. 
Pancakes. 

Stir the yolks of two eggs in one pint of warm milk, with one- 
half of a tablespoonful of melted butter, and one-half of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Stir in flour for a thin batter with one-half of a table- 
spoonful of baking-powder mixed in a little flour, and the stiff 
whites of two eggs. Bake on a greaséd griddle, and pile up, with 
lumps of butter and sugar sprinkled over each. Cut into triangular 
pieces and pass the plate about. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9. 
Brown Betty (very nice). 

Fill a pudding-dish with alternate layers of bread crumbs spiced 
and sprinkled with bits of butter and slices of peeled, tart apples, 
sugared. Let the top layer be of crumbs. Bake and eat with 
Sauce 8. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 10. 
Mock Mince Pie (delicious). 

Bake in two crusts the following mixture: One cupful of chopped 
raisins, one cupful of rolled crackers, one cupful of molasses, one 
cupful of brown sugar, one-half of a cupful of vinegar, one-half of 
a tablespoonful of cinnamon, one-half of a teaspoonful each of all- 
spice and cloves, one-half of a nutmeg, one-fourth of a cupful of 
melted butter. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY II. 
Cottage Pudding (reliable). 
One-half of a cupful of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one stiffly beaten egg, one cupful of milk, one pint of flour, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Bake in a cake-tin, and eat 


with Sauce 7. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 12. 
Rice Croquettes. 
Soak one-half of a cupful of rice in water forfour hours. Add to 


one pint of milk and a little salt. Steam till tender, and add one- 
half of a teacupful of sugar, one-fourth of a cupful of butter, one 
stiff egg, one-half of a teaspoonful of vanilla. Flour the hands and 
make in balls and fry in very hot lard in a deep kettle. Eat with 


Sauce 7. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 13. 
Lenox Pudding, 
Four tablespoonfuls of butter, three teacupfuls of sugar, three- 


fourths of a pint of flour, five eggs, three-fourths of a teacupful of 
milk, one teacupful of raisins, one-half of a teacupful of currants, 
the juice of one-half of a lemon, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Boil three hours, and eat with Sauce 5. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 14. 
English Cakes (nice). 

Rub into one pound of flour, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half of a pound of butter. Add one-half of a pound of seeded 
and chopped raisins, and one large teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Make a stiff paste with milk, roll out and cut with cake-cutter. 
Bake on a hot griddle. Eat split open and buttered. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 15. 
Baked Apples. 
Fill a dripping-pan with sound, tart apples, cored (not pared). 
Fill each core with sugar and a bit of citron. Add one cupful of 
water in the pan, and bake. Eat with sweetened cream witha 


little nutmeg added. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16. 


Coffee Pudding (good). 

One egg, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, 
one cupful of molasses, one cupful of cold coffee, four cupfuls of 
flour, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one tablespoonful of cloves, one tablespoonful of 
cinnamon, one pound of raisins, one-half of a pound of currants, 
one grated nutmeg. Bake, and eat with Sauce 8. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 
Cornstarch Blanc Mange. 

Four tablespoonfuls of cornstarch rubbed smooth in a little milk 
added to one quart of boiling milk, with four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Boil in a kettle, set in hot water till thick and smooth. 
Wet the mould thoroughly with cold water, pour in the cornstarch 
and, when cool, add one teaspoonful of vanilla. Eat with sweet- 
ened cream. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 18. 
Baked Plum Pudding. 
Three cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, five eggs, one glass- 


“ful of brandy, one-half of a nutmeg, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 


one saltspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful of soda, five cupfuls of 
flour, one cupful of sour milk, one pound of currants, one pound of 
raisins. Bake, and eat with Sauce 8. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. 
Fried Plum Pudding. 

Cut yesterday’s pudding into slices and fryin hot butter. Eat 
with Sauce 12. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 20. 
Apple Pie. 

Fill a pie, with two crusts, with sliced, tart apples sprinkled with 
brown sugar, a little cinnamon and bits of butter. Rub one tea- 
spoonful of flour smooth in a little water and pour over. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 21. 
Hoffman Pudding. 

Cover the bottom of a pudding-dish an inch deep with drained 
canned cherries, and cover with one cupful of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, one cupful of milk, one egg, two cup- 
fuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Bake, and eat 
with Sauce 7. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 22. 
Molly’s Pudding. 

Put a layer of stale cake crumbs in a pudding-dish, and then a 

layer of jam. Fill the dish with layers. Pour over one pint of 


boiling milk, the yolks of three eggs, one teaspoonful of smooth 
cornstarch, one tablespoonful of sugar. Bake, and eat with 
Sauce 7. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23. 
Citron Pudding. 

Three-fourths of a cupful of sugar, one-fourth of a cupful of 
butter, three-fourths of a cupful of flour, three-fourths of a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, three-fourths of a cupful of cornstarch, 
one-fourth of a cupful of milk, the stiff whites of three eggs, one- 
half of a cupful of sliced citron. Bake. Eat with Sauce 7. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 24. 
Sweet Fritters. 

One pint of milk, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, two teacupfuls 
of flour, three stiffly beaten eggs, one-half of a saltspoonful of salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Drop in a kettle of hot lard 
and fry brown. Eat with Sauce 3. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 25. 
Wine Jelly. 

One-half of a box of gelatine dissolved in one-half of a pint of 
water added to one pint of boiling water, one stick of cinnamon, 
one cupful of sugar, one cupful of sherry wine. Strain into a 
mould washed out with cold water, and harden. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 26. 
Raisin Pudding. 
One pound of raisins, one cupful of milk, one cupful of butter, 


three-fourths of a cupful of molasses, one teaspoonful each of 
soda and cinnamon, one-half of a teaspoonful of cloves. Flour for 
a stiff batter. Boil four hours, and eat with Sauce 3. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 27. 
Apple John (very good), 

Fill a pudding-dish with sliced apples and cover with dough 
made of one cupful of milk, a piece of butter the size of an egg, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a little salt, flour enough to 
roll it out. When baked, reverse the dish and cover with butter, 
sugar and spice. Eat with sweetened cream. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 28. 
Delmont Pudding. 

Bake in layers a mixture of two eggs, one cupful of sugar, one- 
half of a cupful of water, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one and one-half cupfuls of flour, one-half of a cupful of 
butter. Spread between a custard of one-half of a pint of boiling 
milk, one-half of a cupful of sugar, one egg, one tablespoonful of 
smooth cornstarch, two tablespoonfuls of cocoanut. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 29. 


Jam Puffs. 
Line patty-pans with pie-crust, fill with a ball of soft paper and 


cover with acap of crust. Bake, remove the paper and fill with jam. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30. 
Peach Meringue (nice). 

Line a pie-tin with crust, fill up with cut-up canned peaches; 
pour over one teaspoonful of flour rubbed smooth in a little water, 
and sprinkle with sugar. When baked, spread with the whites of 
three very stiff eggs beaten in one-half of a cupful of powdered 


sugar, and brown. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 31. 
German Toast. 
Soak slices of stale bread in one pint of milk, the yolks of two 


eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Fry in hot butter, and eat with 
Sauce 3. 
—Ruth Hall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BANANAS. 

The consumption of bananas has increased enormously in 
the United States during the last ten years, which is a good 
thing, as it is a healthful and nutritious fruit and very palat- 
able to most people. West India furnishes us the most of 
our supply, but the demand so far has run ahead of it and 
many sugar plantations in the West Indies are being turned 
into banana orchards. The bulk of the crop comes to New 
York, whence it is distributed through the country. We buy 
over $1,000,000 worth a year from Jamaica; yet there are a 
hundred other places raising them and shipping them to our 
market. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XXV. 
EVENING DRESSES. 
ASHIONABLE life is riding on the 
high tide of French fashions and 
frivolities. English tailors are adapt- 
ing their gowns to the Dérectoire. 
Evening dresses are made in a va- 
riety of Empire styles and the furni- 
ture of the drawing-room is pat- 
terned after the gilded chairs, tables 
and cabinets taken from Fontaine- 
bleau and other old French palaces. 
The dinner service of Louis XV is 
reproduced in silver, the candelabra 
and every piece being in the an- 
tique classic pattern in vogue at 
this period. Roses were a feature of this gay time and 
these flowers are used in profusion in dressing the table, in 
garlands on the evening gown, or painted on the cabinet or 
screen in the Louis XV drawing-room. This is the tendency 
of life in the upper ten thousand, and in reflex waves it affects 
every home in the land. It is necessary to model our gown 
something in Dérectoire style or appear conspicuous by our 
oddity, and wise women know that it does not pay to make 
themselves conspicuous in any way. It does not pay to waste 
time fighting windmills, however personally annoying the 
windmills may be. It is useless to rail at the absurdity of the 
present styles in household furniture. The majority of wealthy 
families in this country like a little barbaric show in their 
houses and never were reconciled to the plain artistic conven- 
tionalized patterns of the English art decorators. In a few 
years the fashionable world will weary of the gilded magnifi- 
cence of this French period and return to more sensible, ser- 
viceable style, at least in house and table decoration. Ar- 
tistic people take advantage of the present mania for the 
French and choose the discarded English furniture which 
may often be found in the shops at greatly reduced prices. 
This is especially true of carpets which sell in Brussels and 
Wilton, in old patterns, at considerably less than those de- 
signed for this season. 
DINNER SERVICE. 


The fancy for dishes and decorations of silver is a feature 
of the season. Every article of dinner service from the plain 
soup-plate to the ornate dessert-plate, made with a border in 
open-work and often entirely covered with gilding, is made in 
silver. On elaborate tables the entire service will be repre- 
sented in crystal and silver. The beautiful porcelains which 
were in demand for different courses and were usually chosen 
in different patterns, are not as often chosen as something 
more showy. There is at present an increased demand for 
entire dinner sets of one pattern for regular use and a fashion- 
able fancy for china decorated in metals of different kinds. 
The Beleck china which is now made with great success at 
Trenton, N. J., is beautifully decorated in metal work and is 
comparatively less expensive than fine ware. A pretty salad 
bowl of Beleck china may be purchased for $7.50. The salad 
bowl is more frequently chosen in crystal and in a plainly 
cut piece may range from $10 upwards. The salad knife and 
fork with cut-crystal handles are $9.75 a set. Rose bowls for 
table decoration are still shown in crystal, but low bowls of 
silver are preferred for this purpose by floral decorators. A 
tall, slender vase or pitcher of silver or crystal containing a 
few rare roses now occupies the center of the table, where an 
embroidered square of hemstitched linen is also placed, and 
the huge plateau of flowers formerly seen there is no longer 
used. Caraffes are little used; the newest pitcher to take 


their place is a small silver or crystal pitcher in low jug shape 
which holds about a quart. A charming little pitcher of 
Japanese porcelain is used by artistic people for this purpose. 
It is the rule of people of refined taste to serve all iced or 
frozen dishes in clear, white crystal, never in colored glass, 
however fine. Occasionally finger-bowls are shown in Vene- 
tian glass but this is not considered in the best taste. Fluted 
celery-boats and knife-rests are especially pretty in the new 
English crystals which are cut in a variety of patterns, giving 
play to novel prismatic effects. Little bon-bon dishes are 
shown in elaborate silver with open-work borders or borders 
ornamented in repoussé work or on crystal or old-rose or 
Sevres-blue porcelain or the less expensive Royal Dresden 
or English Coalport china, or any one of an almost endless 
variety of fine porcelains in market. The only essential 
feature of the bon-bon and dessert service is that it shall be 
ornate. The dinner-plate and the soup-plate are always 
severe in decoration, a border of some conventional design 
being all the decoration allowed. It would be a relief to 
housekeepers to know that the elaborately decorated silver 
recently in vogue are being superseded by old fluted English 
designs. 
FASHIONABLE STATIONERY CARDS. 

The various ornamental, high-colored stationery recently 
in fashion is already discarded by persons of good taste. A 
plain white, cream-white or an English-blue paper are the 
only colors now used. Correspondence cards are entirely out 
of date. Three sizes of paper are used by society women ; 
the largest is a sheet about the size of commercial note paper 
for letters which may be folded once and fit a large, square 
envelope, or twice and fit a long envelope. The next size is 
about half an inch narrower and an inch shorter. This is for 
notes and the tiny billet-note is reserved exclusively for re- 
grets and acceptances. All invitations are answered now in 
an informal manner on a sheet of billet-note paper, except 
invitations to church weddings which do not include also an 
invitation to the reception. Visiting cards for ladies are en- 
graved in script on large and nearly square cards of heavy, 
unglazed card-board. A gentleman’s card is exceedingly 
small and slender, of thin card-board. The new dinner cards 
are long, slender shapes of rough etching-paper, delicately 
painted with a wild rose or violets, or decorated in colored 
metals and often tied with a ribbon to harmonize with the 


decoration. 
—Helena Rowe. 
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MUSTARD. 

Only the best mustard is worth having, but the adultera- 
tions and tricks of preparation are so many that the best is 
hard to get. Much depends on the method of preparation. 
When good mustard is carefully ground and so carefully 
sifted that only 30 or 4o per cent. of the weight is saved as 
table mustard, a first-class article is the result. Some poor 
stuff made from the rejected hulls is sold, with cayenne pep- 
per added to give it a “bite.” Mustard is largely adulter- 
ated by admixtures of turmeric and corn-meal. Generally, 
the quality of mustard can safely be judged by its price, and 
the cheapest is really the dearest. The yellow English 
mustard is best for table use. California mustard is so rich 
in oil that some of the oil is expressed before the mustard is 
sold, to prevent it from becoming rancid—hence its unsatis- 
factory quality. Brown mustard is mostly used in medical 
practice. 


For now the wind-beat twigs had lost their hold 

Of the faint yellow leaves, and thin and light 

The forest grew, and colder night by night, 

Or soaked with rain, and swept with bitter wind, 

Or with white creeping mist made deaf and blind.— William Morris. 
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PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


SoME SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR CARE AND TREATMENT. 


NGRAVINGS with mildewed or 
rusty margins, faded water-colors 
and dirty oil-paintings—this is 
likely to be the final condition 
of our pictures unless some care 
is exercised in their preserva- 
tion. The change takes place 
and the damage is done so grad- 
ually that we begin to care for 
our treasures too late. The foes 
we have to fight are dust, vermin 
and damp. In the case of water- 
colors and oil-paintings we should 
remember also that too much 
light will fade the former and 
too much darkness yellow the 
latter. Most engravings have at 
their back a mill-board, a kind 
of wood known to absorb and 
retain damp with so much ease 

that no better substance could be found to injure a print 

permanently. Any one who has lived in a house only a little 
damp has noticed that the boards behind framed engravings 
bulge out after the picture has been hung for a little time. It 
is the action of the moisture in the boards at the back of the 
frame that causes them to swell. When there is much moist- 
ure growths will appear on the surface of the engraving like 
the growth of plants from the damp soil in the garden. If 
there is iron in the paper on which the print is made, spots of 

rust will also appear. . 
Better than a mill-board is a thick, wooden back; but even 

with this the print is not safe from mildew. Many houses are 

thought by their owners to be so well built that it were mad- 


ness to speak of the presence of damp; yet a winter more 


damp than usual, absence from home, or a failure to heat cer- 
tain rooms with regularity may prove the presence of it by 
the injury done to pictures. 

Perhaps the very best backing for a print is a thin piece of 
sheet-zinc. Take care before framing to drive out all moist- 
ure there may be in the engraving itself by heating it care- 
fully over a spirit lamp; then enclose between the zinc and 
glass, using gumlac dissolved in spirits of wine, instead of 


ordinary paste, for the slips of paper that join the glass to the — 


inside of the frame and the backing to the back of the frame. 

As water-colors are even more delicate than prints, they 
should be framed with the same care. Water-colors are also 
injured by light, though perhaps not perceptibly in several 
years. The only thing that can be done with them is to put 
them away in air-tight boxes, or to let them fade. 

Engravings, fortunately, are not at all injured by strong 
light, its only effect being to bleach slightly the paper that 
they are printed on. 

Oil pictures have a more robust constitution than water- 
colors; still they must be protected from damp and dust. 
The canvas on which an oil picture is painted may absorb 
moisture from the wall, and this will strike in through the 
priming to the colors. One way to avoid this is to give the 
canvas at the back a coat of paint, applied with varnish ; or, a 
still better way is to place a separate canvas at the back of 
the picture, having a coat of paint on both sides. 

The only way to keep the face of an oil-painting perfectly 
free from dust and dirt is to cover it with a glass, in which 
case your picture is well preserved, although it is not easy to 
see the picture on account of reflections from the glass. A 
picture not covered by a glass (and certainly we enjoy those 


pictures best that are not) may be kept in good condition 
many years by carefully dusting with a feather-brush and 
occasionally washing it with a soft rag, using warm (not 4o/) 
water and a particle of soap that is not strong. Of course 
this washing should not take place more than twice a year, 
and then the picture should be wiped so gently that the 
finish or glaze on its surface cannot possibly be injured. 

During the summer, pictures and their frames should be 
protected from the flies by net or coarse lace. 

Regular picture cleaning and repairing should never be 
attempted by the housekeeper, but put at once into the hands 


of a good artist. 
—Mrs. F. P. Smith. 
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A HOUSEKEEPING HINT. 


Down where the passion-vine 
Rustling in the breeze, 

Whispers at the day’s decline 
Stories to the trees; 

Where the little chilly sounds 
That steal across the night, 

Stir the heart to sudden bounds, 
Only half affright; 

Where the silver lilies pale 
Set across the sod, 

High above their lattice-rail 
Lean and gently nod: 
There my pretty truelove goes, 
Blushing like the blushing rose. 


What can my truelove engage, 
Down the garden’s green ways straying ? 
“Marjoram and mint and sage,” 
Hark? I hear a soft voice saying, 
** Mince them fine, and stir about, 
Into foaming batter ; 
Fry to brown, and then turn out, 
Smoking, on a platter. 
So I pluck leaves—one, two, three, 
Four, five, six—and roll them lightly ; 
Spread them over-night to be 
Blended well, and mix them rightly : 
Thus shall my truelover know 
Good housekeeping I can show. 


Down where the passion-vine 
Rustling in the breeze, 

Whispers at the day’s decline 
Stories to the trees, 

With my little truelove here 
Often I go straying. 

She has been my wife a year, 
And I’m led to saying: 

Poor housekeeping man abhors ; 
Fast as I am able 

I shall hint to bachelors— 
If a girl her table 

Neatly spreads, and can compound 
A savory sweet-mint fritter, 

Don’t delay! but step around 


And try if you can get her? 
—Estelle Thomson. 
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PRUNES. 

Prunes are very ancient and were grown ages ago in the 
East. Eleven varieties were known to ancient Roman horti- 
culturists, and in the region around Damascus a vigorous 
wild variety thrived that was much used asa stock for grafting, 
and is so used to this day. France got the prune from the 
Crusaders, and it was first cultivated near Clairac by the 
inmates of aconvent. Some of the best and most famous 
prunes are now grown in the extensive French orchards, 
The prunes of commerce are classed by numbers, No. 1, the 
smallest, taking 90 to 92 to the pound, and No. 9, the largest, 
30 to 31 to the pound. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SUNDAY DINNERS AGAIN. 


OF WHICH THERE Is PLENTY TO BE SAID. 


HEN it comes to a discussion of 
® Sunday dinners, more than one 
‘housekeeper will want to have 

her say, and it is a comfort in 

reading an article on such a sub- 
ject, that it may amuse us, it 
can’t hurt us, and we need not 
follow the course laid out unless 
we like it. The Sunday dinner 
is an interesting topic, and I am 
always glad when it comes up. 

It may be at sewing society, in a 

morning chat over the fence with 

a neighbor, in an afternogn call, 

at a picnic or club meeting, there 

is always plenty to be said. One 
friend tells me that she has had 
cold dinners for a long time on 

Sundays, but her husband and 
boys never seem to be quite satisfied, though she does her 
best with tempting salads to make the meal a pleasure. She 
has servants, but feels that it is not right to keep them from 
church to cook great hot dinners. 

I visit cousins in the country once a year or so, going to 
them on Saturday, and coming away on Monday. Some- 
times I take them by surprise, but I know just exactly what 
they will have on the table, and anticipate it beforehand as I 
grow faint and hungry on the journey. For Saturday supper 
they will have splendid baked beans just out of the oven, 
that kind that grows dark and rich in the cooking, a loaf of 
Indian bread, a loaf of rye bread, both fresh, and a plate of 
white bread a day old. The butter will be home made and 
perfect, and the milk delicious. I wish I were there now. 

Sunday morning they will have coffee with cream, ham and 
eggs, bread and butter, a breakfast which relishes and which 
takes very little time to cook. That breakfast will be all 
cleared away, the work done, and a Sunday quiet will per- 
vade the house by half past eight o’clock in the morning. 
Cousin Albert will have seen to horse, cow, and poultry, and 
be sitting by the geraniums at the kitchen window, reading 
his weekly religious paper, and his wife Demis will be talking 
in the next room with me about mutual friends, and showing 
me their latest photographs. 

A little before ten Albert puts the horse to the wagon, and 
we get in and go to meeting two miles away. We come home 
at noon, and when I have taken off my things up stairs, and 
joined my cousins in the kitchen, I find the air fragrant with 
the promise of chicken for dinner. Now when do they kill 
and clean and cut up that chicken? Is it done after I go to 
bed at night or before I get up in the morning? We have 
fricasseed chicken with a nice creamy gravy, mashed pota- 
toes, and the three kinds of bread again for dinner, and a 
custard pie made the day before, for dessert. 

Sunday afternoon there is lovely and restful. It seems to 
me that I have hours and hours to read and think, and to 
look out at the forest-clad hills. Albert dozes in his chair. 
Demis talks with me. She is a woman of strong character, 
and I love to hear her tell about the past, and give her opin- 
ions about matters of the present, to hear her say what she 
thinks is right and what she thinks is wrong. 

A little before supper if she disappears in the pantry a few 
moments, it may mean a pan of biscuit for that coming meal. 
Albert brings in a pail of Alderney milk, and with shaved 
beef, gingerbread, and quince preserves, we have a good and 
simple repast. Now it seems to me that their Sunday meals 


are good enough for anybody, and their method of doing 
things is such that there is never any appearance of fuss or 
hard work. It is that method that I wish I could catch! 

I know an aged man, a deacon, whose consistent life, good 
judgment and liberality make him an example. He orders 
everything that is used in his household, and furnishes a very 
generous table on week days. On Sunday it is still gener- 
ous, but with a difference. The meat is always cold, cooked 
on purpose the day before, not a remnant. It may be 
corned beef, or leg of lamb, or boiled fowl, or ham, or tongue, 
but it is just as nice as can be, ample in quantity, and always 
served with some relish of sauce or pickles. The vegetables 
are hot, and are all such as can be cooked within half an hour, 
as potatoes, squash, tomatoes, peas, etc. His Sunday dessert 
is always fruit, the best to be had and plenty of it. His cook 
belongs to the same church that he does, and attends almost 
as regularly. 

But as much as I enjoy the method and system which I 
find in my friends’ houses, I do not always profit by it my- 
self. I have had some Sunday dinners in the past which I 
am sorry for now, because they took more time and thought 
than it was right to give, but it was when my children were 
little and I had to stay at home to take care of them. Now, 
if, as often happens, I have no help in the kitchen, my prefer- 
ence for Sunday dinner in cold weather is a porterhouse 
steak. It can be so quickly broiled, buttered and seasoned, 
and with two kinds of vegetables it makes as good a dinner 
as we can ask. A floating island or a blanc mange, made on 
Saturday is all the dessert we want. But in warm weather 
we like cold meats with a mayonnaise salad, and a dessert of 
fruit and cake. These dinners keep no one at home to pre- 
pare them, yet they relish well and are satisfying. 

If company comes unexpectedly to dinner, little batter 
puddings make a nice dessert, which can be prepared at the 
last moment and baked while dinner is being eaten. I will 
give the recipe which makes twelve little puddings. 

Batter Puddings. 

Three eggs, one pint of milk, twelve tablespoonfuls of sifted 
flour, a little salt. Bake in small earthen cups. Pudding sauce.— 
One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, beaten to a cream, 
add the yolk of one egg well beaten, then one-half pint of boiling 
water, and setit on the fire about ten minutes, add two table- 
spoonfuls of wine, or flavor with lemon peel, beat the white of the 
egg to a froth and pour over the top after having poured the sauce 
in the sauce dish. 

These little puddings need a hot oven, but not so hot that 
they will burn on the top before browning on the bottom. If 


taken out too soon they fall. 
—Mary L. B. Branch. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OLOTHES-PINS. 

Where do all the clothes-pins go? Innumerable dozens of 
them are flowing out into the world continuously from the 
factories, and a single expert packer handles 72,000 of them 
in a day, packing 100 boxes at a cent a box. They are made 
of ash, beech, birch and maple. The logs are cut into lengths 
of 31 inches, these are sawed into blocks, the blocks into 
sticks and the sticks into shorter ones, the length of the 
clothes-pin, about 5% inches. These are fed into a lathe by 
an endless belt. The lathe turns them into shape and passes 
them along by a turn-table to a saw which cuts out the slot. 
When the machine is through with them it drops them into a 
box or barrel. The pins are then dried in a drying-house and 
then put, 20 to 4o bushels at once, into a slowly revolving 
cylinder, and the friction caused by their tumbling about in 
this cylinder polishes them. A single plant for making 
clothes-pins costs from $7,999 to $12,000. But what becomes 
of the pins? 
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THE 00ZY OORNER, 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goopd HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zaitor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SERVING CHEESE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one please tell me how to serve cheese. I would also 
like to have a good recipe for white sponge cake. G. G. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. : 


JAPANESE COTTON FOR LAMP SHADES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will Helena Rowe please tell me where to get the crinkled 
Japanese cotton for lamp shades, she speaks of in GooD HousE- 
KEEPING of August 18, 1888? A. 

ELKTON, DAK. 


A CAST IRON GRIDIRON. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can you not tell in Goop HOUSEKEEPING where a cast iron 
gridiron can be found? A wire one is of no consequence over a 
wood fire. I have tried in various places to get one and have been 
informed at each place, “no such gridiron is made.” SE. j. 

WILTON, N. H. 


WHY NOT? 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

May I ask “Ignorant,” Vancouver Barracks, W. T., in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING December 8, why she don’t use her “great quan- 
tity of cloth samples” for an Applique Rug? “Good and hand- 
some.” E. 

Conn. VALLEY. 


CARPET WEAVING AND CHINA CEMENT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one give information as to price of re-weaving old 
carpet, and where is the nearest place to West Newton, Mass., 
that this kind of work can be done ? 

Can any one recommend a cement that will mend china so that 
the articles can be washed without dissolving the cement? CC. 

West NEWTON, MAss. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The little poem in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING of December 8, en- 
titled “Good Morning,” was printed in a little Sunday school 
paper called “The Myrtle” about fifteen years ago, and was 
written by Mrs. Henrietta A. Bingham, who edited that paper and 
some others published at Cornhill, Boston. 


GREELEY, COL. Mrs. S. E. H. 


CLOTH WASTE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

To “Ignorant,” of Vancouver Barracks, W. T., I would say as 
to her samples of cloth, that a friend of mine, having the same 
things, stamped them with different designs, of flowers and birds 
and animals and outlined them with Shetland floss, each piece of a 
different color then joined them, and feather-stitched all the seams 
until she had a very nice cover to throw over her husband or self, 
when lying down. She had in process another which she was 
doing in diamond stitch, to line with a red blanket, for putting over 
her lap, when géing out sleighing, or driving in cold weather. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 5. 


OLD-FASHIONED GINGERBREAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
I inclose a recipe for old fashioned gingerbread. 
OLD FASHIONED GINGERBREAD.—One and one-half cupfuls of mo- 


lasses, three-fourths of a cupful of butter (solid measure), one egg 
thrown in without beating. When these are well mixed, fill a cup with 
boiling water, throw half in at once, and mix with the other a heaping 
teaspoonful of soda (no cream of tartar) flour enough to just make it 
run off the spoon. I use of Haxall flour from two and one-half to three 
cupfuls. Flavor with ginger or mixed spices. The rind of a lemon 
grated is nice. After beating thoroughly bake in not too hot an oven 
one-half an hour. 

The result will be just such cake as our grandmothers used to 
make when we were young. c 

WEst NEWTON, MASS. 


SOFT GINGERBREAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In GooD HOUSEKEEPING December 8, a request is made for a 
recipe for soft gingerbread, also ginger cookies. I have one I con- 
sider very good. : 

Sorr GINGERBREAD.—One-half cupful of brown sugar, one cupful of 
New Orleans molasses, one-half cupful of butter, one cupful of boiling 
water, one egg, two teaspoonfuls of soda, three cupfuls of flour, one 
heaping teaspoonful of ginger, alittle cinnamon and cloves. 

GINGER CooKIEs.—One teacupful of butter, two teacupfuls of brown 
sugar, one teacupful of New Orleans molasses, add one heaping tea- 
spoonful of ginger, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon, a good heaping tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a little cold water, then fill the teacup two- 
thirds full of boiling water, add flour to roll as soft as possible, add the 
egg the very last thing. 

After “Ignorant” of Vancouver Barracks, W. T., tries this 
recipe I would like to hear from her. Mrs. D. 

SAGINAW, MICH. 


MOLASSES CAKE, POP CORN BALLS AND SOAPSTONE 
GRIDDLES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Mrs. S. asks for a recipe for Molasses Cake. If she means soft 
gingerbread, here is one that is good as can be. 

One cupful of dark molasses, one-half cupful of butter or nice drip- 
pings, one teaspoonful of soda, ginger to taste. Warm the butter and 
cream it, add the other ingredients and beat until it is foamy, then pour 
on a half cupful of boiling water, add two cupfuls of flour, and last one 
egg, bake in a quick oven. 

I use a coffee cup to measure with. Among all the recipes for 
sugar cookies, I have seen none just like mine; as it is very nice I 
send it. 

One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in half a cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of ginger, 
flour enough to roll, (about six cupfuls), roll very thin, sprinkle with 
granulated sugar, give one more roll, cut and bake on the bottom of an 
ungreased pan; or it may be rolled on the botton of the pan as thin and 
evenly as possible; as soon as taken from the oven cut in squares and 
removed from the pan by slipping athin knife under it. This makes 
Fairy Gingerbread.” 

If Mrs. G. W. N. N. will boil her sugar for corn balls less she 
will have better luck. 

If Mrs. H. H. W. will warm her soapstone griddle, and rub it 
vigorously with table salt and brown paper I think she will not be 
troubled with the cakes sticking. “ WARWICK.” 

Warwick, N. Y. 


A ROMAN STRIPE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Here are two arrangements of colors to form the Roman Stripe 
for a slumber rug asked for by your correspondent from Castile, 
N. Y. Both of these are particularly effective, but the last one 
given is a little the most desirable. One row each of pink, garnet, 
blue, yellow, garnet, pink and seven rows of blue. One row each 
of pink, garnet, blue, yellow, garnet, pink and seven rows of black. 
One row each of pink, garnet, blue, yellow, pink, garnet, blue, six 
rows of pink. One row each of blue, pink, garnet, blue, yellow, 
garnet, pink, eight rows of garnet. The beauty of this combina- 
tion depends largely upon the selection of the shades of colors. 
The pink and blue should be of a light, delicate shade, the garnet 
rather bright, and the yellow of the golden yellow of the pumpkin. 
For the second Roman stripe make twelve ribs black, one each of 
white, pink, blue and yellow, one pink, blue and white. Twelve 
ribs of blue, one each of white, pink, blue and yellow, pink, blue, 
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white. Twelve rows pink, one each of white, pink, blue, and yel- 
low, pink white, blue. Twelve rows white, one each of blue, white, 
pink, blue and yellow, pink, white. Every row is made by knitting 
twice across in garter stitch. The yellow and blue row, which is 
certainly an addition, is knit of one blue and one yellow stitch in 
alternation, and in knitting back the wool must be thrown back 
between every stitch, making the blue ones come above the blue 
one in the preceding row. Get a shade of each color about a 
third from the lightest. A medium tint being greatly to be pre- 
ferred. . Mrs. A. B. ACKERMAN. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


REPLIES AND RECIPES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Enclosed please find some answers to inquiries in your Cozy 
Corner of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, which I hope may prove useful 
to your subscribers. 


CHOCOLATE EcLArIRS.—To one-half pint of boiling water stir four 
ounces of butter and six ounces of flour; let it boil five minutes when 
take it from the fire and let it get nearly cold. Add tothe mixture five 
beaten eggs, whipping them in slowly, together with one-half scant 
teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in boiling water. Beat all up well. 
Put them on white paper in the shape of a large lady finger and bake in 
avery hot oven. Take two squares of Baker’s chocolate and put it to 
melt in a cup placed in a vessel of boiling water, when soft add to ita 
little boiling water, beat the yolks of two eggs and stir in it, and sugar 
sufficient to make it sweet, also vanilla flavoring. 


Lavy Fincers.—Take six eggs, separate them and beat the yolks up 
with two cupfuls of sugar until they are so light that no hair stripes 
settle on the foam. Sift in the flour one small teaspoonful of soda and 
one-half teaspoonful of cream tartar and stir lightly but thoroughly into 
the sugar and eggs. Make a funnel of stiff brown paper and put the 
dough through it pressing it out in strips about a finger long and the 
thickness of a lead pencil. Put them on unbuttered paper and sprinkle 
with granulated sugar, bake in a quick oven, and when cool wet the 
under side of the paper with a brush, and stick the fingers together back 
to back. 

LossTER CROQUETTES.—Take a can of lobster and put it in a sieve to 
drain. When quite dry chop fine, taking one tablespoonful of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of cream or milk, half a tablespoonful of flour and 
salt and pepper to taste. Cook the butter and flour together till they 
bubble, add the cream, then the lobster and when hot an egg well 
beaten. Set away to cool. Shape them in rolls, dip them in egg and 
cracker crumbs and fry in very hot fat. 


CookIEs.—(Very nice). Two cupfuls of sugar, one of butter, four of 
flour, four eggs, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and a little salt. 
Flavor with orange, vanilla, or any other flavoring, sprinkle granulated 
sugar over top of them before baking. You may mix grated chocolate 
or cocoanut in them for variety. 


GINGER COOKIES.—Take two cupfuls of New Orleans molasses, one 
cupful of lard, one-half cupful of sugar, one heaping teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in three-quarters of a cupful of warm water, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, one large teaspoonful of cinnamon and one-half 
teaspoonful of cloves. Mix with enough flour to keep them from stick- 
ing to the molding board and bake a nice brown. 


A soapstone griddle must be greased a little the first time on 
being used, after you are done using it do not wash, but rub it with 
a piece of paper. If you find the cakes still stick use a turnip cut 
in half. This is all I ever use on my soapstone griddle. 


Sorr Mo.asses CAKE.—This recipe will make two good sized cakes. 
Take two cupfuls of molasses, one of shortening, four of flour, one of 
sour milk, coffee or water, two well beaten eggs, two even teaspoonfuls 
of saleratus, one-half spoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of ginger, two 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of cloves, a little grated nut- 
meg, and orange or lemon peel grated if liked. Add the eggs last as by 
so doing your cakes will have the glossy appearance which is generally 
liked. 


Por Corn BALtis.—Put a pound of white sugar ina suitable kettle 
with a very little water added, let it boil until when dropped in cold 
water it appears quite waxy. Take off the fire and add to it seven 
tablespoonfuls of gum arabic in solution as thick as molasses, add the 
popped corn and stir it well until it is all saturated, when form into balls. 
The more popular way just now is to form it into sticks about two inches 
wide and four long. Have your hands slightly floured before beginning 
the manipulation. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mrs. A. B. ACKERMAN. 


NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 
PICKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIvING Room 
After the Publications of the Day have been Read and Relegated to the 
Catch-all Closet. 


Ingrowing Toenall. 

Dr. Patin says: “After a rather prolonged foot-bath, and a 
gentle but thorough cleansing and drying of the nail as possible, I 
introduce, by the aid of a brush, into the interstices between the 
nail and the fungosities a solution of gutta percha in chloroform 
(gutta percha, 10 parts ; chloroform, 80 parts). I have this applica- 
tion repeated several times the first day, and less frequently the 
following days. 


Five Ways to Stop a Cold. 

1. Bathe the feet in hot water and drink a pint of hot lemonade. 
Then sponge with salt water and remain in a warm room. 2. 
Bathe the face in very hot water every five minutes for an hour. 
3. Snuff up the nostrils hot salt water every three hours. 4. In- 
hale ammonia or menthol. 5. Take four hours’ active exercise in 
the open air. A 1o-grain dose of quinine will usually break up a 
cold in the beginning. Anything that will set the blood actively in 
circulation will do it, whether it be drugs or the use of a bucksaw. 
But better than all, if your cold is inveterate or serious, consult 
your family physician, and at once. 


Black Stockings. 

As it is so fashionable for both children and grown folks to wear 
black stockings, it is well to know how to wash them so they will 
not fade. Both cotton and woolen should always be washed be- 
fore they are worn. Lay them all night to soak in cold water. 
Wash them next day by themselves in two waters, warm, but not 
hot, the soap being previously rubbed into the water so as to form 
a lather before the stockings are put in, and mixing with the first 
water a tablespoonful of gall. Then rinse them, first in lukewarm 
water, until the dye ceases to come out and the last water is color- 
less. Stretch them and hang them out immediately in the air to 
dry as fast as possible.—/Vational Stockman. 


What to Wear. 

Attention toa few general rules would prevent many strange 
appearances. For instance, a woman should never be dressed 
too little, nor girls too much ; nor should a woman of small stature 
attempt large patterns, nor a bad walker flounces; stout throats 
should not carry feathers, nor high shoulders a shawl. From the 
highest to the lowest, there is not a style of beauty with which the 
plain straw hat is not on the best of understandings. It refines 
the homeliest and composes the wildest; it gives a coquettish 
young lady alittle dash of demurement, and the demure one a 
slight touch of coquetry, it makes the blooming beauty look more 
fresh, and the pale one more interesting ; it makes the plain woman 
look, at all events, a lady, and the lady more lady-like still.—Zez- 
sure Hours. 


Try Not to Cough. 

A physician who is connected with an institution which contains 
many children, says: “ There is nothing more irritating to a cough 
than to cough. For some time I had been so fully assured of this 
that I recently determined, if possible for one minute, at least, to 
lessen the number of coughs heard in a certain ward in the hos- 
pital of the institution. By the promise of rewards and punish- 
ments I succeeded in inducing them simply to hold their breath 
when tempted to cough, and in a little while I was myself sur- 
prised to see how some of the children entirely recovered from 
their disease. 

“ Constant coughing is precisely like scratching a wound on the 
outside of the body; so long as it is done the wound will not heal, 
Let a person, when tempted to cough, draw a long breath and hold 
it until it warms and soothes every air cell, and some benefit will 
soon be received from the process. The nitrogen, which is thus 
refined, acts as an anodyne to the irritated mucus membrane, allay- 
ing the desire to cough and giving the throat and lungs a chance to 
heal. At the same time a suitable medicine will aid nature in her 
effort to recuperate.”— Baltimore News. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


163.—A DONATION PARTY. 

[A well-founded criticism having been made in regard to the preparation of the 
Literary Dinner given in Goop HousekKEEPING for November twenty-fourth, to 
the effect that several of the characters to be named would admit of more than one 
characterization in solution, in order to provide for a similar emergency in the 
case of the Donation Party solution, three names may be given to each number.) 


The following graphic account of a Donation Party may be of 
interest to good housekeepers, who may glean a few ideas of how 
they do things in Notown. A * represents a missing letter, and all 
are names of states, towns or villages in this country. 

The party was recently given to Msis (1) ***** ** * * #, 
the ladies who were in charge being (2) ******** and (3) 
*“##*##*#*#*#*#*# The attendance was (4) ******* good 
and the presents very (5) * ***, among them being some (6) 
* * cutlery; a(7)*##ese88 *** * * manufactured 
by Tiffany, a celebrated (8) ** *******; several ounces of 
(9) a (10) representing a hand- 
some sum; a (11) * * * * * necklace; (12) * * * * * * portrait, a (13) 
# ® brush, a (14) * * * * * clock ; an elegant (15) * * * * * * 
sword; a brown (16) ** * * *; a set of (17) ** * *; a set of (18) 
*#**##*#: some priceless (19) ******* china; an (20) 
time-piece; an (21) ****** harp; a (22) 


* ***: a volume of (23) *****’s stories; a (24) Riding | 


*****: a volume of (25) *******; a (26) ***; a (27) 
an assortment of useful (28) ***** ***; a 
game of (29) ** ****#***#; 4 bundle of (30) ****; an (31) 
table ; an (32) an (33) 
an (34) eee chair; an (35) 
in silver and gold; an (36) **** ring, an (37) * * * * *, and a (38) 
cross. 

An elaborate supper was served during the evening, the following 
being the 

MENU. 
(39, HHH HE *—Oysters. 


SOUPS. 
(40 * * #_(41) * * * *#, 


FISH. 


(45) * * * * 


ROAST. 


(47) ** * * * (phonetic). 
(so) ** * *, 
GAME. 
(51) **** 
(53) ** * * *, 


(54) 


VEGETABLES. 
(ss) * * * * (56) * * 


DESSERT. 
Pudding, Pies, (etc.) 
(59) ** * * *, (60) ** * 


WINES, ETC. 
(63) 


Among the prominent guests present were the following noted 
personages, some of them only appearing in the pages of history, 
having joined the great majority: Were generals—(65) * * * * * *, 
(66) 8688, (67) (68) (69) 


of Boston; *. (79) ** ** **, William (80) ****. Congressmen— 
(81)* * * * * * and (82) * * * * * * * * and others. 

The music was furnished by an orchestra consisting of a (83) 
****** 4 couple of (84) ****’s, two (85) ******’s, an (86) 
* * ** and other instruments and musicians. 

This extraordinary party did not break up until after (87) 
******* having passed the evening in sweet (88)******** -- 
and (89) *** ***** *#****, Then all started for (go) * * * * * 
****, and at parting (91) ** *** met (92)***** ****, The 


above account reached us by (93) ** * ****** and not by (94) 


PRIZES. 

Five Prizes will be given for the first correct solutions, by date 
of postmark of letter enclosing solution. 

First.—Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, a massive volume of 
1,126 pages containing 100,000 words and illustrated with about 
1,100 wood engravings, and four full-page illustrated plates. This 
valuable prize is published by the J. B. Lippincott Company of 
Philadelphia, and cannot fail of being a welcome guest in the 
home of the favored prize-winner. 

SECOND.—The Economy Wall Desk, so constructed as to oc- 
cupy but little room and at the same time afford those conveniences 
always needed where writing is to be done. It is fastened to the 
wall, and when closed occupies no more space than a wall cabinet 
and is a handsome decoration for the room. This desk is manu- 
factured by the Cortland Desk Company, Cortland, N. Y., and is 
valued at $10.50. 

TuirRD.—Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia, an invaluable book 
of reliable household information, and an indispensable work in all 
well-ordered houses. Published by C. A. Montgomery & Co., 
New York. 

FourtH.—Any one of the seven volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, in handsome binding. 


FirtTH.—One year’s subscription to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 


164.—CHARADE. 
Industrious’s my frst, I ween, 
In households where ’tis often seen; 
And when the wrong you may pursue, 
My frst you then should quickly do; 
Second and third ne’er brings success, 
Nor power does it e’er possess ; 
Homeless and friendless in the street, 
My 7oftal you often chance to meet. ADA. 


165.—CHARACTER PUZZLE. 
X-X-D A K-*-*-500-50-Y H-& & G-4-E G-O-O0-500 W-O-R-500-S 


2 H-*-50-P T-*-* S-*500 & P-O-O-R 2 50-I-V-E. TIME. 
166.—WORD SQUARE. 
An apology. 
To jump. 
In a state of rest. 
The plural of an animal. Mac. 


167.-ANAGRANS. 


Each anagram makes a single word—a common noun. 
1. “ Moonstarer.” 5. “Torun at men.” 
2. “ Gilt trash.” 6. “ Made moral.” 
3. “ Got as a clue.” 7. “ Guess then our line.” 
4. “A nice pet.” 8. “I sent love.” Joy. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 


“H. C. R.” of Norwich Town, Ct., has been puzzle-working 
again and sends correct answers to Nos. 150, 151, 152, 153 (1), (2), 
(4), (5), and 154 (2). “Salem, Males,” the answer sent for No. 153 
(3), is quite likely an error as to fact, therefore should hardly be 
received as even an admissable answer. 

J. C. McClain, Brooklyn, N. Y., sends the correct answer to No. 
151, adding, “ I have never tried to make out a metagram before.” 
Cicero delivered his first oration before he became the great orato 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JANUARY 5, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop Hovus®KkEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit heing given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 
Mankind has sought out many inventions; and if this was true 
in Solomon’s day, how much more applicable is it to this period of 
great population, great intelligence, great progress and great in- 
genuity. But nowadays we may add to the expression in another 
way than by multiplying the significance of the adjective “many” 
—we may begin to say, with sufficient truth to make the assertion 
worthy of record, that womankind has also sought out many inven- 
tions. It is only recently that the number of women inventors has 
come up to a noteworthy aggregate. The information is conveyed 
in a pamphlet issued by the United States Commissioner of Patents 
that patents have been granted by our government since 1790 to 
about 2,500 women for inventions of their own. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that nearly all of them have been American women, 
but the natural expectation that a majority of the names would be 
found to pertain to Yankee Land is disappointed by the showing 
of the list, the palm being borne off by New England’s next-door 
neighbor, New York State. Most of the names have been re- 
corded in comparatively recent years. In the first 40 years covered 
by the record, only 10 women had patented inventions, and for 30 
years more they came only at the rate of three in two years. The 
bulk of the 2,500 have perfected their inventions since the war. 
Another expectation is disappointed by the list. Women’s in- 
ventiveness is not confined to articles pertaining to dress, house- 
keeping and children, as might be supposed. Her patents range 
over as wide a field as those of creation’s lords, and are of as varied 
design and use. Many do relate to things of especially feminine 
interest. For instance, the second patent issued to a woman was 
fora corset. Bustles cut a conspicuous figure in the list, as they 
do on the street. Then there are baby-jumpers (by the way how 
many of the present generation know what a baby-jumper is, or re- 
member having used one of primitive form to their unbounded de- 
light in their own infancy ?), cradles, dolls, tidy-fasteners (none but 
a woman would ever invent a tidy-fastener—a man would die first), 
rocking-chairs, bird-cages, and such labor-saving devices as knit- 
ting-machines, sewing-machines, churns and various cooking uten- 
sils. But these things are only a part of the list. Fair and gentle 
women have turned their attention to and bent their minds upon the 
perfection of enginés of destruction such as war-vessels and guns; 
one produced an improved (perhaps) smelting furnace; others have 
patented contrivances for use in railroading, such as non-heating 
axles, spark-arresters, sleeping-car berths, street-railroad rails, 
safety car-heaters, stock cars, elevated railroads, car-couplers, and 
such heavy work. It is not so much to be wondered at that women 
have invented mounts for fluid lenses, for telescopes, for fire-alarm 
thermometers, for chicken-coops, shirt-collars and bosoms, tailor- 
ing devices, mosquito destroyers and bean-bakers; but they have 
also invaded the field of muscular farm labor and produced patent 
clevises for plows, hoes, harrows and shovels and other appliances 
of work where brawn furnishes the power. In this line, too, come 
machines for sawing wheel-fellies, fodder-cutters, curry-combs and 
mowing machines, all of which have been the object of the inven- 
tive attention of the female mind. Women have invented bicycles, 
too, and roller skates. So the list might be indefinitely extended. 
These facts are interesting for both light and heavy reasons. 
They indicate not only that the versatility of the minds of women 
is equal to that of male intellects—that, indeed, has been abun- 
dantly shown in other ways—but we can glean a deeper and more 
important inference from the premises. The increasing inventive- 
ness of women and the broadening field of its working prove that 
the influences of civilization, with its conditions of culture, facility 
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for experiment and opportunity for effort, are developing in the fe- 
male mind that vigorous originality and well-balanced broadness 
and directness of purpose which have hitherto constituted the 
basis of the superiority that has been claimed for the brain work 
of man. The question is at once suggested, could this virile 
quality be developed where it was not latent? These things are 
only beginnings, but they suggest the coming equality of women 
with men in the production, then in the use, and finally in the 
management of the levers by which mankind is moving the world. 
Why not? 


ERRORS ABOUT FOOD. 

There is eminent authority for the claim that a good digestion 
and a hearty appetite will take care of the skin, so far as the effects 
of food are concerned, and it matters little what kind of food is 
used so long as it is pure, of good quality and properly prepared. 
The healthy stomach will turn it into blood. It was Dr. Austin 
Flint who said: “Eat what you like, when you like, and eat as 
much as you like. You may get gout that way, but not dyspepsia.” 
The notion that buckwheat cakes and oatmeal are productive of 
skin diseases is attacked and pretty thoroughly demolished, as well 
as that absurdity about tomatoes, started by Dio Lewis, who said 
that they are productive of cancer and loosened and destroyed the 
teeth. The only danger in eating buckwheat cakes is that they 
may be heavy. It is a myth that butter in liberal quantities will 


- cause the face to break out; if eaten uncooked it is perfectly harm- 


less, so far as the skin is concerned. Nor is there any good evi- 
dence that candy, if unadulterated, will cause the teeth to decay. 
A person who eats a mixed diet of properly prepared food without 
making a hog of himself, need have no concern from that source 
about his skin or his blood, eat what he may. 


MAXIMS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
“T'll try.” 
Let none wish for unearned gold. 
Be honest and then be generous. 
Mockery never degrades the just. 
To-morrow may never come to us. 
The purest are the most charitable. 
One fib is oft the cause of ten more. 
A lie is black even if it is a white lie. 
The post of honor is the post of duty. 
“T can’t,” isa humbug and a nuisance. 
It is not parsimonious to be economical. 
No admittance, here, except on business. 
Wealth nor power can ennoble the mean. 
To-day is all the time we absolutely have. 
A single fact is worth a folio of argument. 
It is not selfish to be correct in your dealings. 
The worth of a thing depends on the want of it. 
Let nothing be undone which ought to be done. 
Small profits little risk; large profits great risk. 
The best kind of a pic-nic is a pick at Old Nick. 
Something wrong when a man is afraid of himself. 
Honesty is better capital than a sharper’s cunning. 
Whose credit is suspected is not safe to be trusted. 
A true man never frets about his place in this world. 
Conscience dead as a stone is a heavy thing to carry. 
Employ no one to do what you can easily do yourself. 
Better to die at the post of duty than to live elsewhere. 
Leave your business unduly and your business will leave you. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

“A Dish of Oysters” cooked in various ways, and with im- 
portant variations in the manner of serving, accompanied by a 
brief treatise on oyster growing. 

“Family Cakes, Desirable in all Households,” by Catherine 
Owen, an undisputed authority in all matters pertaining to fine 
cookery. 

“The Etiquette of Invitations,” giving explicit instructions as to 
“ What is Good Form and What is Not, in Good Society,” by Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, author of “ Social Customs,” and “ The Correct 
Thing in Good Society,” and a recognized authority on Social Eti- 
quette of the day. 

“From Soup Tureen to Pudding Dish,” being No. 2 of Miss 
Parloa’s Series giving instruction in Preparing and Serving the 
Principal Meal of the Day. 

“Miss Elizabeth’s Seven Offers, and What Happened While 
Waiting for the Next,” one of Bessie Chandler’s well-timed stories 
of home life. 

“Quaker Housekeeping,” No. 3 of Rachel Macy’s inimitable 
letters on housekeeping, after the manner of Quaker living. 

“ Every Day Desserts and Desserts for Every Day” for January, 
the seventh of Ruth Hall’s valuable Series. 

“Family Fashions and Fancies,” being Helena Rowe’s descrip- 
tion of Evening Dresses, Dinner Service and Fashionable Sta- 
tionery Cards. 

“Paintings and Engravings,” with some useful suggestions as 
to their Care and Treatment. 

“Sunday Dinners Again, of which there is Plenty to be Said,” 
and the writer, Mrs. Mary L. B. Branch, says what she has to say 
on the subject, pleasantly and well. 

In a poetic vein, James Murphy, of Maryborough, Ireland, sings 
soothingly of “Sleep;” Ruth Hall, ambitiously, of “ Heights;” 
Mary Clark Huntington opens the door of the new year gracefully 
and closes that of the old year tenderly and affectionately; Ade- 
laide Preston writes an interesting poetical story of “Just After 
Christmas;” Mrs. H. K. Potwin sings plaintively of “Golden 
Memories;” Lura Bell writes briefly in verse of ‘“ Hidden Wis- 
dom,” and Estelle Thomson gives a valuable “ Housekeeping 
Hint,” in pleasant rhyme and with forcible suggestion. 


OUR LITERARY DINNER. 

The Literary Dinner Table has been standing so long, with such 
an imperfect recognition of Dishes and Guests that the desired 
appetizing flavor of the feast is found wanting, and it is con- 
sequently advisable to withdraw the proposition made Novem- 
ber 24th. that we may “ clear off the table,” preparatory to 
the introduction of the Donation Party, the particulars of which 
are elsewhere announced. The responses to the dinner party invi- 
tation have been so numerous that it has not been possible to give 
them all a careful examination in time to report upon them in this 
number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. This we hope to be able to do 
in our next issue. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
A treasure house of good things.—Christian Standard. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is as clean a publication as the homes 
it aims to represent.—Boston Commonwealth. 


The “ Homes of the World” will surely be brighter, wiser and 
happier, for this carefully prepared magazine.—Washington, 
(D. C.) National Republican. 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


A FIRM BELIEVER IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Boston, MAss. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


My wife, without the slightest experience in cooking and with 
no instruction whatever except from Goop HOUSEKEEPING and 
some other “ printed cookin’,” has achieved a decided success in 
everything she has prepared for our table and has done all our 
work alone. Put me down as a firm believer in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, both practically and theoretically. x. < 


A MAINE CLAM CHOWDER. 
Saco, Me., DECEMBER 22, 1888. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Having frequently received applications for my recipe for making 
Clam Chowder with common clams, and for spiced mackerel, I 
send you herewith my recipe for the chowder. 

Noyes CLAM CHOWDER.—One quart of clams, two fair sized potatoes, 
two fair sized onions each, chopped fine, clamwater with sufficient water 
to make one pint, of milk one quart, two eggs boiled hard, one-fourth of 
a pound of pork, and one-fourth of a pound of butter. 

The above ingredients should be cooked as follows. Stir about 
one tablespoonful of flour into the quart of clamwater and water 
for thickening, which add to the vegetables with a sufficient quantity 
of seasoning and boil about thirty minutes in a kettle in which the 
pork has previously been fried out. The fat and pork to remain, 
the pork being removed at the time the milk is added. Five 
minutes before time of serving add the clams and milk, remove 
the pork and as soon as coming to the boiling point pour intoa 
tureen or dish in which are the butter, sliced, boiled eggs and one 
cracker or hard bread broken fine. Serve at once. 

WILLIAM S. Noyes. 


A SHOWER OF COOKIES. 
La FAYETTE, IND., December 7, 1888. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : . 

Cookie recipes seem to be showered upon you, nevertheless I 
send mine, which I think perfection; also a ginger cookie, and 
mayonnaise recipe. 

**CENTER CHUCK CooKIEs.”’—One cupful, half butter and half lard; 
two cupfuls of sugar, two eggs, one-third of a cupful of milk. Beat 
sugar, butter and lard together until very light. Add eggs without beat- 
ing, then a teaspoonful of baking-powder, the juice of one lemon. Use 
flour enough to roll thin. Cut into cakes and bake. They should be 
rolled gute thin, using as little flour as possible. Experience will teach 
you. 

GINGER CooKIES.—Two and one-half cupfuls of flour, one-half of 
lard, one of molasses, one-half of boiling water, one teaspooonful each of 
ground ginger, cinnamon, and cloves; one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in two tablespoonfuls of the molasses. Beat the lard to a cream, add the 
spices, then the molasses, water, flour and soda. Drop from a teaspoon 
on a buttered tin and bake in a very ot oven. 

MAYONNAISE.—Add the well-beaten yolks of four eggs to six table- 
spoonfuls of boiling vinegar. Cook in an earthen bowl set in a pan of 
boiling water until thick; remove from fire and add four ounces of 
butter and stir until perfectly smooth. When cool, season to taste. 


This will keep indefinitely and when used should be thinned to 
the desired consistency with either sweet or sour cream. I prefer 
it sour. This is very nice for tomatoes. B. MEIGs. 


“BESIDE THE CRADLE.” 
BRIDGETON, N. J., December 5, 1888. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

As I opened, last night, Goop HOUSEKEEPING for Novem- 
ber 24, page 46, and read the poem entitled “ Beside the Cradle ” 
by Alfred Berlyn, I felt moved to reply. His sentiments seem 
to me unworthy to be indulged in by a Christian parent, and asa 
Christian mother I send a leaf from my own heart experience. 


BESIDE THE CRADLE.* 
There, in his tiny cot, he is sleeping a sinless sleep,— 
Here, by his cradle-side, I sit and watch, and weep. 
Watch, with the thought of his future searing my weary brain,— 
Weep, for the toil it will bring him,—the sorrow, the care and the pain. 


= Re-published from Goop HousEKEEPING Fugitive Verse page, Nov. 24th. 


| suffrage, and contains very many interesting passages. 


Have I not done him a wrong in flinging him into the strife ? 
Will he thank me one day, think you, for the thankless gift of life ? 


Calm is his baby slumber, with rosy lips apart ; 
Ah me! to think of him sleepless, tossing with aching heart ! 


Deadly the struggle for bread—fiercer and fiercer it grows ; 
Will he stand or fall in the battle, my darling one? God knows! 


Dreary the dull, sad round, from morning till evening light— 
Out to the desk with the day, home from the desk at night. 


Will life have nothing better to offer my dearest one? 
Then better, a thousand times better, his life had never begun. 


Yet, if success be his lot, will happiness come in its train? 
Or is that but a phantom light, that we follow, but never attain ? 


Success ! to be fawned on by some, reviled and belittled by most; 
Hated for winning the race by the crowd who have struggled and lost. 


The snares of the evil woman are waiting his feet to entwine, 
And the rattling lure of the dice-box, and the strong arch-curse of wine. 


His heart will be torn by the cry of the hungry he cannot feed, 


“While Dives rolls by in his chariot, and Lazarus dies in his need. 


And the clash of contending creeds will hurtle about his head, 
But the world will be dark and cheerless, as though goodness and God 
were dead. ; 
Have I not done him a wrong in flinging him into the strife? 
Will he not pray for the rest that ends our poor wearisome life ? 
There, in his baby cot, he is sleeping a sinless sleep,— 
Here, by his cradle-side, I sit, and watch, and weep.—A//red Ber/lyn. 


From Our CORRESPONDENT’S STANDPOINT. 


There, in his tiny cot, he is sleeping a peaceful sleep, 

Here, by his cradle-side, my happy watch I keep. 

While I thank my God for sending me a soul to train for Heaven, 

Ah wondrous love! ah precious trust! to sinful mortal given. 

It was not / who gave him life, nor can that life control, 

*Twas He who breathed on Adam’s dust, made him a living soul. 

My father’s God! the God of me! Thou Maker of my son! 

Thou wilt perfect Thy work in him whose race has just begun. 

I know not what before him lies, struggling for life below, 

I only know there can but be weariness, care, and woe. 

Oh! help my darling boy, dear Lord, to “‘ choose the better part,” 

And serving Thee with love and fear to find his joy of heart. 

Ah World! what empty sound art thou, how little canst thou give. 

Success ?—A bubble quickly burst, ’tis not all of life to live. 

My ardent prayer is that my boy may ever faithful be, 

Nor shun the road, ’though rough and steep which leads him, Lord, to 
Thee. 

And when his ransomed spirit made pure by sufferings here, 

Shall see Heaven’s gateway open, his Saviour there appear, 

“* Thank God for life eternal! thank God!” with joy he’ll cry, 

While thousand, thousand voices ‘‘ thank God!”’ shall make reply. 


ELLEN SCRANTON BELDEN. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Carrie Morehouse’s Poems. 

“The Legend of Psyche and Other Verses,” by Carrie Warner 
Morehouse, has been published in a holiday edition with thick 
leaves and white vellum covers—a very charming dress. The “ Le- 
gend of Psyche” is far from being the best of its contents. The 
simpler themes suit the author’s muse better. That some of the 
poems are very fine, readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING already 
know, as four of them, “‘ Margery’s Quest,” “ Spring’s Blossoms,” 
“Harry’s Journey” and “ Baby’s Christmas Gift” were printed 
originally in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. There are many others as 
good as these. St. Johnsbury, Vt.: Charles T. Walter. Price $1. 


For Woman Suffrage. 

Carrie M. Ashton of 714 North Court street, Rockford, IIl., has 
made up a little book of quotations from the words of current 
writers and speakers favorable to“equal rights and equal suffrage 
for women. It 1s entitled “Glimpses of Sunshine in Woman’s 
Century,” is designed to offset the assertion that many of our 
brightest and best-educated people are bitterly opposed to equal 
It is very 
neatly printed in card covers and sells for 50 cents. It may be 
ordered of the author. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


MEMORIES. 


Do you remember how the sunset sky 
Blazed red and gold 
When we were parting; how, at our “good 
bye,” 
Black thunder-clouds that rolled 


Angrily round, were touched with purple pas- 
sion— 
Like that sharp pain 
Which seemed to seize our hearts and in them 
fashion 
A storm of fire and rain: 


And how the thrush upon the bending twig 
Was mute with fears; 

And future things loomed terrible and big 
Through blinding haze of tears? 


Do you remember when we met again, 
How all the dawn 
Was thrilled with light that flooded hill and 
plain, 
And crept from lawn to lawn; 


When the glad skylark on his buoyant wing, 
Wet from the dew, 
Soared up and up, and could not choose but 
sing 
Within a sky so blue 


That June herself seemed moved with our own 
gladness, 
And everywhere 
Earth's beauty mingled with the sweet half- 
sadness 
That comes from things most fair? 


Do you remember? Ah, those memories 
Of days long dead— 
How can they die? Blent with the breath of 
seas, 
Dawn’s blue and evening’s red, 


With light and music, magic scent of flowers, 
And winds at play, 

With fragrance of the dew and summer showers, 
With moon-beams and sun-ray, 


With meetings and with partings, hopes and 
fears, 
And all that gives 
Life’s interchange of laughter and of tears— 
How die, while love still lives ? 
—English Illustrated Magazine. 


“AS FALLS THE LEAF.” 


Borne on the shrill and cheerless blast, 
From shivering branches rended fast, 

The autumn leaves are earthward strewn ; 
The lustre of their early green, 
Their later gold and scarlet sheen 
Are all asif they had not been— 

A moment’s splendor flown. 


But yesterday it seems, when first 
The swelling buds their fetters burst 

And flung them forth in vernal day ; 
Through the long summer months their shade 
In whispering grove and colonnade 
Ever a grateful covert made 

Against the scorching ray. 


Touched by the autumn’s finger chill, 

How took they on, o’er vale and hill, 
A sudden beauty all untold; 

Vision most wonderful! most brief ! 

As flamed the maple’s every leaf 

And glowed the oak in rich relief 
Against the aspen’s gold. 


Now dropping silent, ceaseless, fleet, 
In open field, in busy street, 
They form, light driven to and fro, 
A carpet rustling under tread, 
Faint glowing still, their beauty fied, 
Till crisp and withered, broken, dead, 
Their glory lieth low. 


Lo, as the countless leaves that fade 

The countless race of men are made; 
Like leaves they spring to sudden birth 

Upon life’s tree; a little day 

They grow, and come to rich array 

Or bright success, perchance ; away 
They soon are borne to earth. 


Spring covers, autumn strips the trees ; 
So century after century sees 
Man’s generations bloom and fade. 
Each leaf its fleeting season knows ; 
Though brave the splendor that it shows, 
Death’s chilling blast remorseless blows; 
Withered in dust ’tis laid. 


But dieth man as dies the leaf? 
Cometh his seasons, all too brief, 
To hopeless nothingness and dust? 
Nay, only ashes find the grave; 
“ The spirit endless life shall have 
Through faith in me who came to save,” 
Saith Christ in whom we trust, 


—Chicago Iuterior. 


AUTUMN DAYS-FOLDED AWAY. 


The year is always busy at tidying up the world 

And laying by the seasons so thick with memo- 
ries pearled; 

And now his time’s devoted to folding up the 
days, 

And shutting out the summer scenes forever 
from our gaze. 

And then they'll be packed away in Time’s 
most solemn trust, 

To lie until the mists of years shall moulder 
them to dust. 


You know we can not of the woods save every 
tree that grows, 

But we can press some crimson leaves to look at 
through the snows; 

So we may have some memories and loving 
thoughts enshrined. 

Of moments gathered from the days our life- 
march left behind : 

And when the cobwebs gather o'er weary heart 
and brain, 

The angel of our thoughts will make such 
moments bright again. 


The curtain of the summer is falling o’er the 
scene 

Of lakeside walks, or arbor talks, of picnics on 
the green. 

The yachting tours, the forest strolls, the drives 
through rain and mire, 

The songs and stories of the camp around the 
blazing fire. 

The seaside version of Love’s Dream, with 
many a whispered vow, 

Like grasses crystallized, are worth a double 
value now. 


So while the autumn’s magic touch is changing 
green to gold, 

An old year gently wrapping up the blossoms 
from the cold, 

We’re culling from the fading days some mem- 
ories sweet to hold, 

And coming years shall find youth’s dream still 
fresh in every fold. 

—Unidentified. 


THE BLESSING OF THE BELLS. 
Behold the bells, in snowy ribbons dressed 
To celebrate their bridal! For to-day 
With holy sacrarhents shall they be blessed 
And wedded to the minister old and gray. 


Before the altar, voiceless now and still. 
With all their music waiting but the thrill 
Of the evoking hand, the master-will, 
They stand. 
Hark! In the slanting light ablaze. 
The burnished organ rolls its flood of praise. 
An anthem as of holy chiming bells 
In the majestic music floats and swells. 
And now the choir 
Chants where the windows bathe the “floor with 
fire. 
Grandly and solemnly the Latin song 
Floats through the-arches and is swept along 
Beneath the lofty roof. 
Lo, from his place, 
The priest advances with uplifted face, 
Bearing the censer and the annointing chrism. 
Cleansed and made innocent by heaven’s grace, 
The holy bells receive their new baptism. 


O blessed bells! How oft, in coming days, 
Your chimes will float above the city ways. 
Bringing to troubled, weary hearts of men 
Sweet thoughts of paradise brought back again! 


Ring softly, bells, for those who sigh and weep! 
Ring solemnly, O bells, for those who sleep ; 
Ring madly, merrily, for those who wed! 

Ring for the living, bells, ring for the dead. 


Call back the erring, and the hopeless cheer: 
Waft music to the dying mortal's ear. 

Ring soft or loud, O bells, ring fast or slow; 
Your message is forever weal, not woe! 


God’s will worked out through peace or pain, 
Through grief or joy, through sunshine or 
through rain. 
God’s blessing will, O chimes, harmonious ring, 
And Gloria in Excelsis Deo, sing! 
—James Buckham. 
LIFE’S YEAR. 
What do the changing seasons bring ?— 
Full nests the storms will render mute, 
And blossoms over-thick for fruit; 
Too soft a breeze, too blue a sky, 
A day the morrow shal! deny,— 
The fickle, fair, delusive spring! 
What do the flying seasons bring ?— 
The tumult of the thronging sense, 
The leaping blood, untamed, intense ! 
A fire that smites through heart and brain, 
A fierce delight that grows to pain, 
And summer bloom that hides a sting! 


What do the passing seasons bring ?— 
Ripe fruit that withers in its prime; 
Strong grain that drops at harvest-time ; 
The splendid colors of decay ; 

The fever-wasted autumn day 

In its gay mantle shivering? 

What do the fleeting seasons bring ?— 
A lifeless desert, pale and vast, 

With frozen silence overcast ; 
Forgotten dreams of joy and woe 
Buried beneath the winter snow,— 
And, far, beyond, a hope of spring! 
—Onidentified. 


Turn, turn, mywheel! Turn roundand round, 
Without a pause, without a sound; 
So spins the flying world away! 
This clay, well mixed with marl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand; 
For some must follow, and some command, 
Though all are made of clay! —Longfellow, 
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